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The Shape ¥ Things 


-EON HENDERSON IS 
been insisting that the 


THE RESIGNATION OF 
vere blow to those who _ 


war should be fought on the home front 
na 


with the same 
Most criticisms 


f his determination to Iet no 


courage as on the firing line. 
-stabilization program. It 


is probably true that he was not always as tactful with 
the Congressmen representing special interests as he 


might 


vital task of educating the public to the value and neces- 


have been. He failed rather conspicuously in the 


of his rationing and price-control program. But it is 
ceeded at 


is task in the face of constant sniping from a section 


ibly fair to say that no one could have suc 
yf th press more int 
Deal than in winning the war. Mr. Henderson was 
lamed for all sorts of things over which he had abso- 
tely no control, He was held responsible, for instance, 
r the complicated questionnaire sent to the truck own- 


And he 


rs by Coordinator of Transportation Eastm 


was blamed for the delay in the food-rationing program, 
h Congress had specifically denied him funds to put 

t tl rh. Not ever | 1emies auestion his integrity, 

ci tence, or Ourag Ci LiLiCsS lly ner | toda 


ARMY HAS OPENED THE 


ph of its winter off ive by a sw 17 advance 
yough the Nazi lines paralleling the middle Don. Two 

olumns are converging on the impor junction of 
Millerovo. According to the Russian communiqués, some 
300 villages have been retaken, over 40,000 Germans 
ed or red, and a huge amount of booty seized. In 


?) +} oa mt batestnte ane 
irca as larpe aS Kussia the recovery of territory means 


ittle in itself, as was shown last winter when the Ger- 
nan defense system of loosely linked strong points held 

spite the wedges driven between them by the Soviet 
forces. But this year the Red Army is slicing into 


vigorously and levying a 
heavy toll on communications which are far more ex- 
tended than a year ago. In last winter's campaign Hitler's 

lated o ns depended largely on air-l wane 
isola parrisons depenat largely on alir-Dorne sup 
nlies. This year the Luftwaffe’ $ transport service is also 


the Mediterranean. The new Soviet 


ad e threatens the air bases from which the Axis 
forces in the Stalingrad pocket have been succored, and 
their position, already desperate, may soon prove hope- 
( (ser! radio fr ports are significant ly speak io al 
military decisions to shorten the front on the middle 
Don. The Soviets’ brilliant advances will probably 


f te far re extensive movements of this nature, 
not ily by tightening the net around the besieged 
besiegers of Stalingrad but by threatening the flank of 











The NATIO} 


SPAIN DIMINIs 
and Radio RB 


Radio Rome dr Op ved for the moment their pret 


iENSION ABOUT 
somewhat over the week-end, 
Dr. Negrin was plotting the invasion of Spanish \ 


rocco with General pieaewer. A broadcast from [p- 


don announcing that the Loyalist Premier has 
Oxford during the last few rim attending a confere; 


on European reconstruction, has put an end to 
rumors of his presence in North Africa. But R 
Berlin soon found another exciting subject for Span 


ish listeners in the arrival at Madrid of General A 


Munoz Grande, commander of the Blue Divis 
our prospective ally, General Franco, to fight 


y, Russia. Serrano Suffer, in his new 


post in the Council of the Phalanx, provided the 
taneous’’ demonstration that welcomed General M 


According to Berlin, 
f Spanish patriots rushe “dt 
“Gibral ir! Gibraf 


-words directed by our prosp 


to hail Munoz Grande with the cry, 
tar! Gibraltar!”’ 
General actual 


Franco, against our other ally, ¢ 


Britain. Hitler contributed personally to the 


} 


of the commander of the Blue Division by | 


upon him the Iron Cross with oak leaves. 
wa 
HER THE “IBERIAN 


offers a counterbalance 


BLOC” FORMED ( 


to the news 


from Spain on the days preceding, it is too early 1 
predict. In itself Spain’s approach to a count: 
Portugal, which, although ruled by a dictators! 

many traditional links with England, sounds ¢ . 


But neither the speeches exchanged in the | 
Cintra between the head of the Portuguese state, A 
de Oliveira Salazar, and Franco's visiting Foreign M 
ter, General Gomez Jordana, nor the composition of t 


ition was reassuring. General Jord 


y 
5S 


Spanish deleg 
with him the chief of staff of the Spanish army, Genera 


Martinez Campos, a rather curious choice for a mis 


} 


whose officially proclaimed purpose was to keep Port 
and Spain out of the war. The speeches abounded | 
praise of peace, “but not a static peace,’’ obser 
Gomez Jordana, ‘a peace that follows the events of t 


i 
general struggle with undiminished attention and with 


determination to prevent old things [meaning, we ma 


assume, democracy} from surviving.” The ac led fa 
that before leaving Madrid the Spanish Foreign Minis 
talked at length with the German Ambassador and 


Berlin has hailed the Iberian bloc as a contribution to th 


tabilization of Europe should also moderate any 


mae may be founded on this current peace crusade | 
All of which makes us suspect 


instead of Portugal taking Spain over to the Allies, | 


Phalangist Spain. 
Spain which is trying to assure the acquiescence 
Portugal in the event of a Nazi march through 


Peninsula, 
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and 55 per cent from 

Irance companies, ins 

his ratio is being hailed as very satisfactory, bu C 

opinion the share of the banks is still an agreement between the code committe 
thy. Government borrowing fri n-bankin{ 
means the absorption of real savings a 1 lef At the time of 


4 
Association 


inti-inflationary in its casting Ce 
10 bond, his dep radio adve 
om _ ? ; vival 
The Treasury be acceptal 
ractor, who put i yan] ta unique features of pera 

‘ ; ry l i 

, - mmercijal proocram. Thi 
ive the total of on a commercial program. Th 
; a . 
his savings liqut clares that “there is no obje 

sit account, ‘und which his ba incorporated in a program 
1 to the o terprise which states that 
. . : ’ ' ca 
along to Mr. tal deposits are increased by purchases at coope! 
hat extent availabl tives 1S Op 


il 
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L 
ily , 


ved, That is w 


' ble purchasing power t! 


y borrowing from the 


hy 
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ts effects. It can hardly be avoided 
» held to a minimum. 
operatir 


I 
? 
although it wil 


I. O. HAS PRESENTED A MAN-POWER the Cooperative League, 


of the movement in dramatic form mt 


+} -+ 


1 to Paul V. McNutt which deserves the fullest 
|’ th the entertainm< 


inter¢ sted in effective, imine- the “comme re ial wit 


£ _ — 
Irom everyone nt 

1 
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ne untry. 
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‘ r AA 
ete coordination with the M 


f the labor resources of t 


NO DOU 


WAS TO KEEP A MILITARY 


bel it Rubl A 


liction over { 


and the dispositic 
ers be compelled to 


minorities, and womer 
ction for workers who arc 
or are transferred from one 


in of | gram and 
F aid. ° 


for I. G. Farben cart 
Universal Oil Products. 


hment of national minimum standards of 


x ial 


y tor all W yrkers. The c.. J. Q. proposals do not 


wOoOPTaAM. 


mpanied by a careful plan for enlist- thetic-r eran tire allotm rubber to 
keep that 


man-power |} 
i 


te, of course, a complcte 


cy must be accompani 
g, training, and providing for the special requirements be made from alcoh 

' ) ) 
pulsion 1s prob- part of the prog on and Carbide 


omen workers. some de erce ot com} 
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normally makes its alcohol synthetically from jrermn 
ind natural pas. It is the chief support of the Mellor 
Institute, whence Jesse Jones and the WPB drew their 


} ‘ = 
two main advisers on our badly advised synthetic-,ubber 


No one on the con 


ts who 


1 gy 
rogram. umittee %3 resents the Mid- 
western terested in find- 


agricultural scient: are If 


| 
ing new ror that sect 


done 


uses n's eschiacel and who have 


such notable work in making rubber from farm 


Darlan States His Case 


ARLAN'S statement on his purposes and present 
Dre: ies, issued last week, is worth examining from 
2 number of angles. Perhaps the most important thing 
public at the White 


This 


about tt ss the fact that it was made 


House 


gives the statement 


with a covering message by the President. 


the force of an officially indorsed 


1 


explan In effect it is the 1ent’s answer to 


those who have criticized 


ition, povernn 


the deal with Darlan on politi- 


| grounds, and by the same token it is an admission 
that criticism was both widespread and bitter en ugh 


sitate an explanation. Perhaps it is encouraging 


to know that Darlan is sufficiently amenable to American 


’ P ’ 
ire ft } . totemer c1loned < f tie ¢ tle 
ire to issue a statement designed to soothe the feel 


ption of ofnce. 


Certainly little encouragement can be drawn from the 
locument itself. Darlan’s disclaimer of per ynal ambition 
as unconvincing as his assertion that all he wants 1s 


a restored France free 
ment. His 


financial 


to choose its own form of govern- 


whole record, together with his political- 


connections, described on a later page of this 


issue, make 

Much 
to present arrangements in North 
‘in actual 


such talk pure 
more interesting are iia concrete references 
Africa. He says that 
accomplishments, the High Commissioner 
{himself} has already granted full and complete am- 
nesty to all against whom any action had been taken be- 
Allies. 
internees of the United Nations were promptly released. 

rhe Hig! 


of rights 


cause Of sympathy to the Prisoners and 


a Commissioner has begun the restoration 
to those persons from whom these previously 


had been taken because of their race. Measures have been 


taken to stop immediately whatever persecution of Jews 


may have resulted from laws passed in France under 


pressure.” Note the wording of that statement, 


Gserman | 


» artfully designed to gloss over uncomfortable realities. 


for example, with what care it avoids saying that 


lish and sui and other anti-Nazi refugees have 


tually been freed; how craftily it suggests, without 


saying so, that all French political prisoners have been 
released; how clearly it admits, without 
that legal 


The fact 


appearing to, 


restrictions against Jews are still effective. 


is, as the Fighting French radio station at 


The NATIO) 





Brazzaville reported early 


this week, the Spanish Loyal 
ists are still in prison in "Nort h Africa. So ar 

ees from the poe So are 

Until the Presiden 

e all been turned loose and 


and the other refug 


few of the Fighting French. 
that these people hav 
Jewish laws swept out of existence, we shall cont 
look upon the Darlan statement as an unworthy 
political hokum. 

The one thing it clearly establishes is the mea 
the term “temporary.” By giving official app: 
Darlan’s own version of his tenure of office, it 
in effect that “for the Po 
This was evident before Darlan told us so, but to ha 


temporary” means 


the truth so bluntly and officially admitted 


any reassuring effect the statement might otherwise hay 
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Unless the 
had. The peoples of Europe expect a hard and long war . ex pande 
They have no desire to fight it by the side of men wh soper, the 
character they have every reason to despise. In this ‘ ion ale 
Political War section we publish almost the whole text off world. If 
a leading editorial in Tribune, the well-known | nese Wi 
weekly of left opinion. We publish it not because it j bt that 


a model of accuracy or journalistic prose—unfortus 
it is rather carelessly put together—but because 
presses so bluntly the anger and deep distrust aro 
England by the Darlan deal. These emotions are shared 
by conservatives and leftists alike, and there is 1 q 


censoring them, as the British tried to do. The 


that Darlan is in for the duration will do little to relieva 
the feelings of men who say with bitterness born of three. 
years of struggle: ‘““We did not need an Americ {i 


tionary force to tell us that it is cheaper to con 


<> 


with an enemy than to fight him.” 


AA 

Peril in China 

; ‘HE announcement that British troops have te 
crossed the border into Burma is significant chicily 

for its possible effect on the desperate situation in China. 

So far, the British drive appears to be a limited one, 


—_ 


signed to recapture the narrow valley which is ser: 

the port of Akyab. Such a drive of itself would be 
no value to China even if it were fully successful, but as 
part of a coordinated plan to recapture the Burma roa , 
it would have very important consequences. For it is 00 
secret that feeling toward Britain and the United Statesmiir 
has become extremely bitter in China in recent m 

as a result of the failure of those countries to send effec 


tive aid to China. . 


are 


Nowhere has the Chinese case been put more cficc Hi... 


tively than in a recent letter to PM by the distinguished 


novelist Lin Yu-tang. Dr. Lin points out that of the hua: 


dred transport planes requested by China at the begi 





ning of the year only forty were sent, and that twentj 
five of these were diverted to India. Although 
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all but hope less, 
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and there is little 
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best to bring about a peace with Japan. This 
for the United a on 


efeatist elements the government 


fr course, be a disaster 


least because 


ng China 


it would rob us of the 


possibility of usi 's superb airfields for 


ittack on Japan. 
ae Oe eee 
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The NATIO) 


is rising again. . . . New allies and new friends are «i. 


A Call lo Action ting at your right and at your left in the chamber yo, 


have so long graced. TI fk d ow? 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY ave so long grace 1en why surrender now 


; He yielded, generously, to the pressure of his frien; 
? NATION has never be cnown as a journa ; ‘ ee ae 
HE NAT has 7 ver t _ kno “re and ran again for the Senate, but it is certain that he 4 
ig » faults s favorites. Like a stern : , oe ae ' 
that ignored sae faults of were —_— “dee . it without ever anticipating the democratic victories | 
nt it has seemed to take satisfaction in chastising  s ; . a 
parent it | seen ze a ne dard ; was to win in the nineteen years which followed, F 
t] it loves, expecting of them a higher standard o . :; 
those it loves, expecting ° — ts cat i then, as today, George Norris realized neither his oy, 
behavior than it demands of the rest of mankind. But . y ; ; 
: eae 1; mange strength nor the degree to which the progressive force 
ven The Nation, I have discovered in turning the pages ‘ re : ' 
abyetring aes se ose ot heel B in the country counted upon him for leadership, 4 
f old volumes these last few days, has found little to : ‘ a 
i Dow wp " C iad W. Norris. F failure to recognize those facts must be attributed to ty, 
lisapprove ol! the condu 9§ George . Norris. From ' , , 
di ipprove o in| ci ct « 1cOFg _ . elements in his make-up: first, a deep, though interm} 
the day when Norris stood against America’s entrance ree —e a 
a, : tent, current of pessimism which generally serves ¢ 
into the last war to the day when he firmly supported its ‘ or ; % , . 
ae ae uscful purpose of lending realism to his crusades and 
he present one, his policies, his character, ay ; 
P : salutary drop of acid to his estimate of men and events: 
y} ! — . . ealhleam f rovernment » ’ 
whnhoie approacn ) ropiems rk government lave i 
ao PI to | “age Pace Ppt and, second, that profound, unaffected modesty 
onsistently won the praise of this journal of highly ; ; ; se eee 
has colored his whole public life. 
. — me ny , It is safe to say that Senator Norris looks upon him- 
e of democratic behavior has been something that the . ; 
a © self as a decent, honest, liberal sort of man who | 
st cantankerous critic could only try to emulate. 
The Nation and the Union for Dem 
together will sponsor a dinner in New 


tical opinion. His steadfast adherence to the very es- 
; 


his best to represent the people who sent him to ' 
ington and the interests of the country as a wh 
he has achieved a position of national leadership fr 


bration—I use that word deliberately—of i. +. ae 
' which he cannot possibly retire, especially in this h 


rye 


re Norris’s recent retirement from the Senate. The 


of crisis in the fight for a democratic future, 
ition already indicates how many 


} 


apparently, even occurred to him. As we al 
the country have been eagerly 


George Norris has left the Senate in a mood of 


to express their affection for ‘ . ; 
agement. His defeat was for him a sign that th 


eressives, without regard to voting oe ' 
2 progressive political action is ebbing, that his own 


“= ee ae a 
1 upon iS ieir particui if ena rr. °°. ° ° ° 
untiring fight has ended in failure. Again he has 


uest of the evening will have any - naa 

‘ eet tae ¢ himself an hour of despair after a lost battle. 

ess he accepts my word for it, how many o : ny , 
car aap I hope I shall not sound like a political inn 
gather to do him honor are, ina Sper ial s¢ nse, 


I express the opposite view. The defeat of ( 
spring; how many, like ‘ re. i : ‘: may" 
Norris will, I firmly believe, result in a period 


self, look upon him as a chief source of their 


nate political off 
signage sj and broader service for him and ina spiritual awaken- 
and plans for a decent society in this country. Sa a oa 
‘A | ae Ty) ray ing for the country. Defeat is sometimes more : 
Avain can properly araw upon He indlion s iong ‘ - " , : 
. eo - ro . . than victory, and the election in November should be 
tionship with our Senator to illustrate this truth. It : ze ness 24 
: Sa lecided looked upon as America’s political Dunkirk—a s 
1923 that George Norris first decided to retire , . : 7 ee 
which will rekindle the fighting faith of the progress 
forces in this country. 
On every ground—experience, valor in action, wis- 


rn 


dom, even seniority—George Norris is the natural com- 


» Senate. The words he spoke at that time were 
*: he had, he said, “been buck- 
nty years, and there is no way of 


? ( alle d hj hack to t} > : : 
? i1iCq um ack | i) ! m . , . - 
mander of those forces. His retirement from the Senate 


of the United States frees him for active field ser 

a war we know today must be fought on all fronts— 
tear of the from the farms of Nebraska to the shores of Tripoli. 

worthy of the The fight is for a world that belongs to the ord 


Oswald Garrison Villard which 


ee man, to whom George Norris has devoted his strength, 

rthad j d vet - - 3 . — r 
six, m ® ins his integrity, his undiminished courage. It will be 2 

fo you this ts no - — 

“a tough fight. The setback suffered by the demo 


. who, , . 
spirit in America is a real one. Our enemies are 


dent and aggressive. We can win, but we can win 
if we accept defeat as a challenge, if we rouse ourselves 
looper. 


to fight together and fight hard. And this we are dete! 


period of bla mined to do. Confidently we summon George Notts 
e tide of liberalism to lead us in this greatest battle of his career. 








BY I. 


Washington, December 20 
OW well Leon yey served the people of 
this country will become more apparent as the 
ew Congress, on a reactionary rampage, forces a 
i-inflationary regul 


loosening of ant ations. [ p to 


nks to Henderson’s integrity and courage, and 


the power exercised by special economic inter- 





ir political life, we have done a better job than 
' f capitalist country in fighting inflation. The 
; tof Europe has tended to hold German prices down; 
lend-Lease has helped maintain supplies in Britain. We 
ne 


red to hold the advance in the cost of living 


e +} } —— 
na fifth of the advance that occurred in the 


1 War, although a much larger share of our 
capacity is going into war production and 
orts. This is a magnificent achievement, and it 
re remarkable because up to last May Hender- 
1 no real power over any prices and has never 
uate power over farm prices. 
umor of the press against Her iderson is no real 
f the public's attitude toward him, but no man 
nect to be a price administrator in war time and 
larity contests. Henderson's fate deserves a 
he meditation of —— phers. By fighting in- 
was serving the general interest but antagontz- 
¢ list of special ones. Th se were not limited 
we are accustomed to call “the interests.” The 
try knuckled under to Henderson on prices at 
en he had only the power of bluff wee bluster. 
s the farm bloc and labor which proved his un- 
the former by a frontal attack, the tase by the 
of the rank and file to work up much enthu- 
for a man who was holding down their wages, 
for the best of reasons. He had to 6 on every- 
—— 
es in order to protect everybody from runaw 
The pain inflicted was immediate, the danger 
ratively distant. Everybody seemed to feel the 
to his own special interest more deeply than the 
to the 9 neral interest in which all shared. 
re are many reasons for Henderson's resignation, 
4 


e of them would have mattered had it not been 


last elections and the next Congress. His eyes 
and his back needs treatment; these ailments, 
wh 


genuine enouch, come nevertheless under what 


| might have called the psychoy vathology of politics 





nothing wrong with him that a New Deal vic- 


ltwow e¢ keg 





in a health resort coul 





1 not patch up. 





4 


, resident did not ask for his resignation but must 








The Loss of Leon Henderson 


F. STONE 


have been relieved to get it as he preparcs to deal with 


the new Congress. A new face is a good thing at any 
time In so unp pular a post as that of price .dmunistrator, 
and to the White House it must have seemed all the 
more necessary at this time. Henderson resigned after 


asking the advice of Byrnes. 


Henderson's unpopularity in Congress was based on 
two things. One was that he had the spunk to say no to 
requests for special favors. These equests came from 


progressive as well as reactionary members of Congress 


anxious to “take care of” industries and persons back 


home. The other was that, whether from ineptness, exces- 
sive political purity, or naivete, all three, he 
! } 1 


allowed price-control jobs and machinery to fall largely 


or possibly 


into the hands of state politi al machines. These were 


often 


anti-New Deal and in many cases Republi in 
OPA 
Deal 


In some strateyic areas in the last election the 


patronage and machinery helped to defeat Nev 
candidates, These practical considerations 
the use cf logarithmic computations in questionnaires 
If Henderson had pl ived 


rential calculus in fuel-oi! 


turned Coneress against him 


he could have used 


rationing and still found defenders on tne Hill 
Hend« 


rson sre 


irement is part of the general move- 


ment away from liberalism. He has led a precarious ex 


istence since his appointment to the Defense Commission 

in May 1940. He has made his compromises 
i 

basic issue he has been firm—and right. He led the fight 


in 1940 for expansion of steel, aluminum, 


basic materials. He led the fight in 1941 for curtailment 
and conversion of civilian industr Had he been in a 


position to run, rather than merely to needle, the de 


’ 


fense program, we should have been far ah 


we are now in war pr luction. Around him, in th 
price administration and the civilian-supply division of 
the WPB, were the ablest and most d ted group of 
N I lers and prorressive | ess men in Washing 
ton. The only field in which th had authority was 


prices, and there they did a good job. Henderson’: 


retreat, as the uliance with big sare sin May, 194¢ 

. Both have their political logic, but the 
time may ray satie be pes when the President 
will have to stand and fight. When that time comes, 
Henderson will return to the high position he deserves 
this weck’s letter entirely to 


Henderson's resignation, but late tonight, from a trust- 
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‘ oe f the 
‘ Vil 


Bolivia. The * 


martial law seems to have had a good deal more to do 


supposed revolutionary plot uncovered in 


revolt’’ so happily stifled by the imposition 
with the shortsighted social policies of our State Depart- 
ment and diplomatic service than with the machinations 
of Nazi agents. In last week’s issue I reported that I had 
heard that the American Minister to Bolivia, Pierre Boal, 
was trying to persuade the President of that country to 
veto a silicosis-prevention law. It appears that this law 
was only part of a general labor code which was before 
the Bolivian Congress. The imposition of martial law 
prevented the code from coming to a final vote, a fact 
discreetly omitted by the official reports from La Paz. 
The demand for the passage of the general labor code 
was one of the causes of a strike in the tin mines, which 
was also crushed by the declaration of martial law. The 
code would have provided, among other things, for col- 
lective bargaining, freedom of organization, minimum 
wages, and payment of wages every fifteen days. This 


The Men Behind Darlan st 


BY PAUL WINKLER 


sation of North Africa 
London announced that two former Vichy poli- 


FEW days after the o cul 


ticians, Pierre-Etienne Flandin and Pierre Pucheu, 
had arrived in Algeria to confer with Admiral Darlan. 
This news was neither denied nor confirmed. According 
to reliable information since received, Flandin is actually 
in North Africa, and Pucheu is in Lisbon, maintaining 
contact with Algiers from there. Most commentators 
described Pucheu and Flandin as a pair of rats fleeing 
a sinking ship. If this description were true, the matter 
uld be of limited interest only. But they are not fleeing, 
seeking asylum with the probable winners. They are en- 
gaged in carrying out an important mission intrusted to 
them by certain French financial circles which, in full 
agreement with German industrial groups, plan a joint 
control of the European economy—an association in 
which the Germans are to have the leading role and 
the French must content themselves with that of junior 
partner. 

The ominous significance of Darlan’s elevation to 
power in the camp of the United Nations lies not in his 
past record as a political apologist for the Axis but in his 
present role as a tool of interests which want to assure 
themselves an economic strangle-hold on Europe even in 
the event of a German defeat. 
ple in Am 


fers of the controlling interest in French enterprises to 


Most pe rica think that the numerous trans- 





worthy source, I received some information of impor- 
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final provision is the best commentary on the 1a! pking over 
ditions prevailing in Bolivia. Actually the directors W 
kept in a kind of peonage. As Mr. Boal is said to } Bipuis for 
put it recently in a five-page cable to Secretary of ¢;,,J™m and over 
Hull, “They are now paid tardily deliberately in order um generally 
maintain them on the job and to give them a stake gO ¢ rectly 
their next month's pay.” This was a delicate A 1 
ing that if the miners were paid late and irregular} e 
went into debt, and that if they were in debt general, wi 
to keep on working. Our minister went to the Presjdeqgam the amish 
of Bolivia on behalf of the mine owners to prevent thi red 
passage of this labor code, although with the high pr tion heads 
we are paying for Bolivian tin the Patino inter rio later } 
well afford to pay the miners better wages. Hull's ; replac 
to Boal’s cable is reported to have given discreet 1 for 
to the latter’s anti-labor activity. For the sake of ( rincip 
Neighbor relations, some Congressional committee De Brit 
to put the State Department on the griddle in this afj,ig™m General d 
and show Latin America we mean what we s occup! 
speeches. > M 
» I 

1c re 

rds ha 


German hands were effected under the threat of Ger 
guns and bayonets. It is true that thousands of Fr 


stockholders, large and small, were compelled 


over their holdings, but the powerful French gr nape 
organized these transfers was under no coercion — 
the real story of the collapse of France is written, it wl pein 
be clear that the systematic subjugation of Fre: ” 
to German control was deliberately planned by t! ala . 
group of Frenchmen, in agreement with their Ger: — vic 
friends. Pucheu played a leading role in the n ths 
tions of this group. ‘1 ne 
Some day it will also be clear that these men did every} : 
thing possible to bring about the collapse of Fra: 
because that was to be the screen behind which thet ) . ny 
economic transactions would be carried out. It is still t : : * 
early to present the evidence in its entirety, but enouga " ny BS 
is known now to show how these men benefited from wil 
the disaster. nee 
As soon as the German army occupied Paris, a | : pms 
of accountants arrived in the city. All French enterprissgi rs 
of any size were approached, at first in a friendly m ; 


ner: ‘We do not want anything from you, but we sl Vichy C 
. , Vvicny (a 
like to make an audit of your operations for stat 

. a recomme 
purposes, We would appreciate your cooperation wid z 
que W or 


is at pre 
Economi 





tor 


our accountants.”’ These audits were very valuable fot 






their sponsors because they permitted an evaluation 








each enterprise and a decision on whether it was wor 












- the procedure the board of 


rs was ean called to the German embassy in 





a ‘“‘conference.’’ There they were invited to 













for his frequent trips to Berlin in pre-war days 

| organizer of the Con France-Allemagne. 
Descmme sctON ' } ye } » hy 
Brinon hastened to repair the damage done by 





la Laurencie. As Pétain’s represer tative in 






using the powers conferred on him 





all sorts on the 


he exerted pressure of 






boar of ors to obtain their compliance 
d ls of Germans. The members of the 
had to sign over their control in due legal form 





1ated firm or group and could consider them- 





ky if they were 





i} 


given a subordinate position in 
A 





rprise. 
i 





Brinon appeared to be managing these transac- 






but he merely did the preliminary 





work. As soon 





controlling interest had been obtained from th 





r owners, a designated ‘“Franco-German 


group 
< i 





This group was always predominantly Ger- 





' ‘th alas h “junior partners.” The French partici- 





WT 
1 Was gener uly § supp lied by 


A 





the same French bank- 





. Peot ple i in France soon began to talk about the 





it reappearance of the same men in these trans- 





and the threads led in each case to the Banque 





aided at times by the Banque Lehideux, the 





Mirabaud, and the Banque d'Indochine. 





sons connected with these banks, especially the 





e Worms and the Banque d’ Indochine, have 







| an equally important political role during the past 





id a half years as members of Pétain’s entourage. 
Baudoin, first Foreign Minister of Vichy 
general of the Cabinct, is the leading man of the 
Bau doi in 


a member of the spe- 





later sec- 






> d' Indochine. Before joining this bank, 





5, that is, 





h in France has at all times constituted 


His two closest friends 





rps whic 


ramework of the Treasury. 





Treasury were Ja cques Barnaud and Yves Bout- 





lier. Bouthillier became Minister of Finance in the 
fr. Bouthill i Minist f | tl 





Vichy Cabinet. Several years ago Barnaud, on Baudoin’s 





recommendation, became general manager of the Ban- 





Worms. On leave of absence from his bank, Barnaud 


is at pre 


Lconomic Relations in the Vichy ¢ 





sent High Commissioner for Franco-German 
abinet, officially ir 








4 — e ray 
4 a] aa) ; a ‘ yf > " ; . > ° . ‘ 
Charge of the supervision of the ft if ranstormas 
I 


tions of French enterprises to ena r 2 
in the economic life of Europe 
Pierre Pucheu, for many vears closel\ nected with 


Banq 


to (3¢ rm 


Worms pr red for 


s bank a foremost 1 ion in the transactions. Fur- 
r, the Banque Worms r presented in France the Bank 


logne. It was at the house of Baron von 


a hroder of C 
Schroder that Hitler and von Papen met on January 4, 
last touches on the plans _ were to 
> Bank Schréde 


ated its effective flue nce on German he _ 


1933, to put the 


~y 


bring the Nazis to power. Th r has since 
then consolid 
industry. And very naturally it has played an imp 
= in German economic expansior 

Iropean countric 

While he was with the Franco-German Siderurgical 
Office, Pucheu worked for both the Bank Schréder and 
Banque Worms, whose interests coincided most of 
They still coincide today, for both banks are 


the tim 


sain to establish an economic empire with ramifica- 
tions all over Eu rope 

for a time as Minister of 
hy Cabinet. When 
to Nort! 


position to him in the Ameri- 


Pucheu himself served 


the Vic it was re- 
ported recently that he had gone 
Admiral Darlan, oj 


can press was based exclusively 


the Interior in 
Africa to 
join 
on his activities in the 


Pétain government. It was recalled that he had acted 
a ruthless fascist spirit, filling jails 


and concentration 


camps with men of democratic leanings. Pucheu’s real 


significance, however, is not to be sought in his record 


as a seseotist. He was always an “economist’’ and never 


he enter Vichy government only to 


French poli e 


a politician; 


reorganize the into a willing instrument 


of his economic plans. After having reshuffled the po- 


lice to suit this aim, he decided to labor tn a more fruit- 


ful field. 


spectacular deals by which French stock 


for most of the 


holders were de 


He is pe rsonally responsible 


poiled of their rights, among others that which trans- 
foreed 51 per cent of the stock of practically y all French 
chemical enterprises to I. G. Farben. 

Another man of the Banque Worms, Jacques Guérard, 
a former imspecteur des pies like Baudoin, Barnaud, 
and Bouthillier, acted as personal secretary to Paul Bau- 
doin during the first months of the Vichy regime. The 
two had been associated in former years at the Banque 


d'Indochine. When on May 11, 1941, Darlan went to 
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see Hitler in Berchtesgaden, he promised the Fuhrer that 
he would facilitate the passage of German troops and 
planes through Syria t Iraq and Iran, where Axis plot- 
ting had reached its height. On his return to Vichy Dar- 
lan dispatched Guérard to Syria to arrange with General 

Dentz, the French mili- 
commander, for 
of Axis 
Guérard 


tary 
the passage 
units. knew 
the conditions well in 
this region, having been 
financial adviser to the 
government of Iran. In 
June the Free French 
conquc st of Syria drove 
im back to Vichy. 
Some months later 
he turned up in Paris, 
and as a delegate of the 
Banque Worms organ- 


ized there the subjec- 





tion of all French tn- 


Darlan 


Admiral 
surance companies to 


German insurance firms. The event was announced in 


h press as a “consolidation of the position of the 


French insurance companies, which will have in the 
future all the advantages of reinsurance with the power- 
ful German ff 5 


Gucérard ts at present in Lisbon as Minister of France 

It was on his suggestion that Pucheu went 

to Lisbon. From this important European outpost, con- 
ts can easily be maintained with diplomats of all 

nations, and 

Atri 
Flandin and Peyrouton, both old hands in French 


politics, deserve mention in: connection with the deals 


1 are excellent. 


referred to above because they helped in their accom- 
plishment from behind the scenes. They were not mem- 
bers of the “inner circle’ but were useful helpers on the 
political plane. Their roles were somewhat similar, Flan- 


din serving as a right-wing and Peyrouton as a left-wing 


politician. Flan lin’s relations with the financial group 


date back several years. He has long been the most in- 
fluential attorney of the Comité des Forges, the organi- 


zation of steel manufacturers, which is one section of 


the larger organization of French heavy industry. Pucheu, 
in his capacity as manager of the Franco-German Si- 
derurgical Othce, was indirectly under the orders of the 


Comité des Forges. Though French industry in its total- 
ity was not subservient to German interests, the Comité 
itself was strongly under the influence of the Alsatian 
De Wendel family, which maintained through its Ger- 
man von Wendel branch close relations with the Bank 
Schroder and with various big industrialists of the Ruhr 


valley. 
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The cooperation of the leading members of the ¢ ge 
des Forges was to be of great help in the exe ; poate 
the various deals enginecred by the Banque a 
Flandin himself was occupied for many years with |». . ~ 
ing the political groundwork for these transacti ed | 
his speeches he frequently mentioned “a system oak 
to Nazism or fascism” as a promising alternative . ws 
munism, and he carried on a persistent campai ¥ 
Chamber of Deputies against any help to Czecho-s C 
at the time of Germany’s threat to the independ : es 
that country. Since July, 1940, Flandin has b ' er 
most influential lobbyist for the Comité des | * 





Vic hy. 


Peyrouton, son-in-law of Malvy, the famous 










. . ‘ US | 
French politician who during the last war was c 
_ l itn 
of having protected German spies, became Minister 
: a | an 
the Interior in the Vichy government, and then 
\ } . : - 4 Darian | 
as ambassador to Buenos Aires, from which post 
oe ; : nan-frenc 
signed recently because of his personal enmity to I 
LIC 
At present he is reported to have asked permissi 
iker 





to North Africa to join Darlan. 
































Where does Admiral Darlan fit into this — 
During the last two years the “economists’’ wel 
Worms-Indochine group needed a strong man to , . , 
through their plans with the utmost vigor. Laval dae 
trary to general belief, did not give sufficient ical 
least during his first period of power, to the tras _ 
controlling stock ownership to the Germans. Th: ere 
outright fascist, ready for any slavish concessi nee 
Nazis and happy whenever he could use his polit 5, sagen 
fluence to make a few hundred thousand francs in scplag ” 
petty deal, he was never part of the well-engineer = ” 
of Pucheu, Barnaud ef Cre. His arrangements were : ‘em 
with Otto Abetz and Ribbentrop and not with the { ny : 
ciers behind the scenes. Having been a lone gt 
throughout his career, he acted as a free-lance p nd 
intrigant, without deep-reaching economic connecti z 

Until December, 1940, the ‘transformation = 
French enterprises made slow headway. De Brino: — 
plied all the pressure he could, but it was not enough to ne 
carry through a great many transactions quickly. Offical wae 
decrees were needed to enforce the changes. Pétain am A? 
would have been willing to sign them, but Laval, iene 
disposed to facilitate deals to which he was not a part: ‘2 
ner, refused to let them go through. " 

It was then, in December, 1940, that Laval’s remo' Ny — 
was decided upon. In full agreement with Pucheu , 
Flandin, Peyrouton, then Minister of the Interior Me Bast 
ganized the coup d état against the recalcitrant vice-pres! ssi ; 
dent. On February 9 Darlan became Foreign Minister, sade 

act W! 





then successively acquired several other portfolios. On 
March 8, 1941, the New York Times announced: “Daf 
lan Lays Basis of Collaboration. Reaches Agreement 19 
Paris for Nazi Participation in Trench Key Industries. 





Imports 





d' Indo 





ment. 



























































n Operation in 





* r iy or c 
control tO a Franco-4 ts 


‘ imi - 7 
(ranier OF 


‘s4 — oo ee 
ip would be superfluous. The procedure would 
i i 

ronmental decrees. 


} thronoh fr y Ne EF on 
qd througn by means or Love 


. , ’ 
rees, signed by Pétain, in each case dismissed 


ees, Sif£ 

urd of directors, appointed a new board, and 
aa 

+} — . ] ) nahle the 

1 the companys capital in order to enable the 

‘ 

German group to obtain, at a nominal price, the 
5 which represente 1 control 

' } + + + Tay ] ; 

\ ny corres nac O he New ‘ rK fy 2€5 


| Darlan’s policy as follows: “Mixed French 


in control is expected to be introduced into 
a é 
key companies of France, which will give the 


| ea 


horities a say in all of the most important com- 
ind industrial enterprises here.” 
in thus rendered an invaluable service to the Ger- 
h coalition which today controls all French 
c life. Without him the transformation would 
1 years. Today there is not a single French en- 
of any importa which has not been subjected 
plified procedure organized by Darlan, chiefly 


a Deteae wel 
uf of German heavy industry working with the 


Worms group. 


A 


the armistice Darlan was simply an ambitious 
il admiral.”” He had spent most of his career as 

retary in the Ministry of the Navy, where he 
1 quick advancement. Until June, 1940, Darlan 
¢ secm to nay had iny close € on ties; he 


ni roOhond vy ’ . lf ‘Thre laue he » DA 
ited nobody but h mseifr, Three days berore Pé- 


armistice broadcast he still favored the departure 


+ 


French government to North Africa to continue 


l rht from the re. Two days later he declared loudly 
ny departure to Africa would be nonsensical. It was 


these two days that the Worms group approached 


came to terms. Since that time Darlan 


been a free agent but has represented, though 
it ] } ¢ oo | na ) 
imcrent level, the same economic interests as Pu- 
nd Baudoin., 

taht 


in decided to establish himself solidly as the chief 


in of the interests which he recognized, from 


1940, on, as the most powerful in France. Being a 
] 
Organizer, ne 


in several key positions, especially in posts con- 


did goox He planted his own 
1 with the colonies, for the direction of which he 
lways had definite plans. At the beginning of the 
regime he exercised his influence over Admiral 
rthe, his appointee to the post of Colonial Min- 
later he designated Admiral Platon for the same 


Admiral Decoux, another Darlan man, signed the 


with the Japanese in Indo-China in July, 1940. 
rtant economic arrangements between the Banque 


lochine and Japan were the basis of this agree- 





sce 





What er ha hann 
VEIUICVOCE tlds lla) 
' 


ne as 





> ] 
had i e pur It 1s well kh 1 in I 
the Cagoulards, who played an important part in 
military COlapse Of France, were finances Melly 
) ls nee 5 , aa lee ) Presslas rar T, 
Pucheu; Doriot and his Parti Populaire Francais by 


arnaud; and the Francistes of Bucard by Baudoin. Be- 


] 7 
hind this fluid front the men who organized eu 

. ’ ] > ‘ AtInWINGe = ‘ 
nomic deals have OI continuing prec l i ) tO 
insure the survival of their control in any 


including a German defeat. The 
industrialists, who are the chief 
transactions, and their French 
Banque Worms think exactly alike on this su 
As long as German prospects 
had 


after the war would be sound and comfortable, 


é, 
these Frenchmen nothing to fear. Their position 


even if 
inferior to that of their German senior partners But 


! 


when the tide began to turn, it became necessary to seek 


some form of insurance against disaster. Despite the 
legal forms that were observed in effecting the transfers, 
+} 


a post-war French government without any traces of 


Vichy would assuredly find ways to 


economic grip on France, and the 


loosen the Germar 


1 
men who profited 


by that strangle-hold would go down to ruin. Cle: 
the greatest danger was not Germany's defeat bu 
| 1 * e c 
the possible recognition by the Allies of 


French government. 


1] 
a really 


It was probably to counter this threat that Admiral 
Darlan’s trip to North Africa was decided upon. Pucheu, 
is rats flee- 


rr} 
Lhese 
Ait 


along with several others who 


Flandin, Peyrouton can no more be regarded 


ing the sinking ship than Darlan himself. three 
men afe in readiness 
} 
i 


lave not yet been mentioned—to be called in by Darlan 


whenever he may think the moment has come to go a 
step farther on the path traced for him by this group. 
Thi path, they hope, 


events: (1) acceptance by the Allies of a French govern- 


will be marked by the following 


ment which in the military and political field will make 
promises to them but in the economic field will endeavor 
to keep intact the economic empire which the Germans, 
with their French associates, have established in France 


5 


—with ramifications all over Europe; (2) peace pro- 


posals emanating from the same German economic 


group, possibly with a great number of concessions by 
the Germans in the political field. The purpose « f this 


nd lization thro 


second 
out Europe of the German economic empire—with or 


move would be the definite stal igh- 
without Hitler. 

To accept the version that “Darlan represents only 
himself” is just as naive as to think that Hess represented 
only himself when he flew to England. During his career 
as a successful political admiral, Darlan learned that 
he could get much farther if he worked in close coopera- 












tion with 


rious Fre 


powerful financial interests. Among the va- 
h financial groups, he chose the one which 
resented Anglo-Saxon ideas of free economic exchanges 
and staked its future on Germany. He made this choice 
he could ob 


ip on French political history in recent years. He in 


serve the decisive influence of this 


his turn served it well; since 1940 he has contributed 


more than anybody else to the success of its ambitious 
plans, 


N THE year 1797 the Honorable James Otis, Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, rose to express him- 
self on the subject of immigrants. His speech was 


a warning against further unrestricted immigration. 


“When the country was new,” he declared in 1797, 


‘it might have been good policy to admit all. But it is 


I 
[wenty years passed. Then, in 1817, we 
find the IN@és Re itler publ 


should press into the interior. In 


ishing the following warn 


the times we seem too thick on the 


maritime frontier already.’’ Although the predictions 


peared a 


proved false, in 1835 there ap 
S. E. Morse, “Imminent Dangers to the Free Institutions 


publication by 


’ , é 
Or til 


United States through Foreign Immigration,” in 
which it was said: “Then we were few, feeble and scat- 
tered, now we are numerous, strong, and concentrated.” 
The older immigrants feared the newcomers, and so it 
has comtinued to this day. 

Nevertheless, it is plain from cold statistics that im- 
migration has always been very far from the economic 
danger it is said to be. The usual arguments are that 
immigrants take jobs away from Americans and that they 
depress the standard of living. The truth ts that through- 
out the period of mass immigration to the United States 
the number of jobs available constantly increased and 
economic life prospered; but when immigration declined, 
employment stagnated and economic crises developed. 
Accor 


for 1938 


ling to the United States Census of Manufacturers 
surcly an irreproachable source—7,700,000 
immigrants entered the United States from 1899 to 1909, 
In the same period the number of jobs increased 40.4 
per cent. In the following decade 6,600,000 immigrants 
35.9 
decade of 


entered; 


and the increase in jobs amounted to 
The 1919-29 is the 


restrictions—in 1924 the quota law was 


ner cent. de ade of 


I 
immigation 
passed Only 3,207,037 immigrants entered the country 
in that decade, and the number of jobs increased only 


1.6 per cent. In the years 1929-35 America had more 










Refugees: burden or Asset? 


BY KURT R. GROSSMANN 


The NAT ION 





Americans who today are offered facilities by Day 
for business deals in Africa should realize that 





offers are not the prelude to the reestablishment i; 






lan France of free economic exchanges of the 


“Al ~ 





Saxon type. What Darlan offers them today is 






bait to induce them to accept a secondary role in th 





German economic world-empire. 
If Darlan is to be used, he should at least be u 
open eyes. 










emigrants (64,905) than immigrants, and accord 
the United States Statistical Abstracts for 1938, e: 





ment openings in this period declined by about 17 
cent. 





Today, although immigration has almost co: 





standstill, although the war has produced a mat 





problem which ought to encourage immigrat 





although, according to Norman Angell’s estimat 





workers are necessary to make one soldier ef! 





anti-immigration phobia has developed which 
Directed pri: 
against refugees from Germany, this new wav 





good for the post-war world. 






1 
t 


tolerance finds expression in such distorted thin 





Westbrook Pegler’s contention that when the 





ment Says an employer must not discriminate ag 





applicant for work on the ground of race or r 





“we discard merit, ability, demeanor, and relial 





chief considerations and make race and religion | 





trollers."" Going a step farther, Mr. Pegler ur; 





“the post-war period must see a clear demarcati 





tween the rights of aliens and citizens.” 





egler is not the only one who takes thi 
Peg! not tl ly one who takes this 





George E. Sokolsky has spoken of “the arrogant 
havior of the refugees,"’ and Ishbel Ross in her 





“Isle of Escape” protests against the ‘dangerously 





treatment of aliens by the government.” The New Yor 





Daily News affirms that “the workers and farmers of tl 
Atlantic seaboard area’’ hate the thought of Jews, G: 






and other downtrodden people of Europe com 





America after the war is over. These assertions are 





the prelude to a demand to close the country to 





immigration. What the realization of such a react 





demand would mean politically need not be point 





here. It would be the end of the ideas expressed 





Atlantic Charter. 





What is the true picture of refugee immigration to 


day? Have these wretched exiles really overrun 
United States, taken away jobs from native Americas, 
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on visitors’ visas 
laws con- 
non-Jews. 

iding children) from 
(rac rdi- 


T 


* 43.35 per cent 
A recent magazine article en 
asserted that the refuge 
rol show that 
migrants, a maximu 
een bro 


} » to? 
the tot: 


nerican citizen 
average, 
seven 


pec lirms 


} ove. 60. é t 
producing 
United States imy 
en, of whom 


us } + f sf 
Through the establishment of r 


; =n 


were subtect to military service (up to fi rty- 


York and ( hic 
years). If we add the estimated 12,600 men, future supply our own t > in this d cut 

/ ; ILUTC St ply VU Wi i j I i i 
; and non-Jews, who came here after 1941, we find 


*By S. F. Potter, in the October issue of the American Magazine. 
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ters have transferred their businesses, together with their The authors of “Refugees at Work” cou! 
machines and their special skills, from Belgium and these recent developments into account, “oe thes 
Holland to the United States. A number of small dia- nevertheless to the following conclusion: 
mond-cutting shops are now to be found along Sevent h On the basis of the facts noted above, it is cl 
Avenue in New York City, and many Americans are em- among the estimated 35,000 refugee workers in ? 
ployed in this new in lustry at good wages. Large amounts York City... in 1940, there is very little likeli! 
of the refugees’ money are invested in war bonds. The displacement of American workers. Refugee e1 
New York Times of Jur 1¢ 16, in 2 report on the work of neurs have not engaged to any considerable degree 
the Minute Men, announced: “In Washington Heights large manufacturing industries. Although x 
Minute Men and Minute Women reported 100 per cent concerns have introduced new i paihuda and ¢ des 
results, particularly among the many refugees who live iew patents and processes which have opened uj 
aa eat eesaseee ™ markets new to America, they have not to any 

ey : , ciable argent offered competition to already estal 
Competition for jobs between refugees and Americans New York | Thus th 

ew York business ent terprises. . inus the 

of the displacement of Americans by refugees is | 
power are constantly needed. Many refugees are hypothetical. It has a psychological basis. 


n defense industries, where the *y are certain! ly more 


a serious problem today when fresh sources of 


Kle a rl ‘fe } if te Wer y > > . ° bd 
DiC ¢ mf 1OY es than Bund iiStS, even though the latter An unemployed and impoverished body of imn 
may have American ¢ uZCNSNIP papers. Through reeduca would of course be harmful to the count ry, but th 
tion courses many have pre pared themselves for manual grants who have escaped to America from Hit! 
z 


lowing the occupational classification lany represent excellent human material with ° 


d be very different from that given above. secure the American way of life. They are the i 


dreds of former shopkce; ire now standing at foes of fascism. Is that, perhaps, tae reason that t 
turning-lathe. so much disliked by the potential allies of fascism: 


hee 
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POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Darlanism and Britain 


r?) [Pe fi te 1 plantation fror 


Governor 
r military and 
The Germans he 


campaign was d 


6s. Then Darla: 


happenec 


7 
} 


ecision ma¢ 


4? wv . 7 e ’ . , - . +1 } 
; a aie , ion of } ica. Nogués followed, 


adio began to broadcast in th¢ 


' ; T ; nee to Robert TI). Murphys 
igton—the Unite a me So Et > See. 

t ] . Aigiers when the program of sending supplies to French N 
with Vichy from the day ptio 8 wh k of a gS 


was inaugurated by the State Departiment 











Vive les Rats! 


Darlan 1 Pe The State Department's political 
wartare had reached the point of consummation 
It does not look | a temporary expedien It fits in 


rather with Mr. Sumner Welles’s words to a British dip 


omat some months ago and reported in Tribune at that 
He was of the opinion that what France nec led 
more than anything was a strong government which 
ould avoid internal chaos after the war. He thought 
at the ! r of achieving this would be in a 
f P 1, W ul ind De Gaulle which could 

void a radical solution of the French problem 


LOWEST FORM OF LIFI 
Par | with the negotiations with Darlan and Nogués 


Africa ms negot ms were also going on with 
Flandin, Pucheu, and Peyrouton, men who 

ike the lowest form of life in Vichy France. All 

€ WCI e-at-any- price men before the war 
Puchea is a Cagoulard and a member of Doriot’s 


party, and he was generally described as the Himmler of 

France during his tenure as Minister of the In- 
is one of Darlan’s friends and 
man, ! routon shares the dubious honor 


f claiming inside France a similar reputation to Pucheu 


p 
ime repute d friend of Britain 


me of the chief architects of France's defeat. These 


three are all reported to be in Algiers with the Admiral 
[hey could not have got there without previous conniv 


I 
e and assistance from the American authorities 
yw sit back for a moment and let us consider these 
‘ friends of the Allied cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. Let us inspect Admiral Darlan as the most im- 
ortant convert 
His record since the armistice is remembered in France 
if not in Washington: his ruthless handling of all officers 


! men of the navy who were not 100 per cent loyal 


Vichy: the arrest of thousands of opponents of the 


Darlan-Pétain regime in France and in North Africa: his 


reatment of the interned Spaniards, Germans, and Rus 


sians. But all this pales against the background of his 


international collaboration with the Nazis. It was Darlan 


ho organized a 


ommon espionage system with the 





Axis in the Balkans. It was Darlan who ordered 
Vichy marine attaché in Ankara to be second to Ad 
Schuster in Sofia. Schuster was nominally in 
of the Nazi Black Sea fleet and closely connect 
the Nazi intelligence organization in the Balkan 
Turkey. It is Darlan who was making appointn 
his administration. 

We were told last week that if Paris was wort 
to Louis XIV, then the French fleet was worth 
tion with Darlan. But surely Darlan has bee: 
strangely these last two years if all the time h 
bring the fleet over to the Allies. 

We will go so far as to say that Admiral Dar! 
Was In a position to bring over the fleet at any tir 
ing the past two weeks and that his broadcast « 
the fleet to sail was sheer dishonest bluff to 
Allied people. It never fooled the Germans, and 
elp the unfortunate French sailors in Toul 

These ships, which were under the Admira 
mand, were in no condition to sail. They had 
urcraft protection and no submarine equipment. B 
had been removed on orders from the Admiral 
subordinates. Personnel essential to get the fleet h 
detained or arrested, again on the Admiral’s order 
ect could not even get going to scuttle itself 
What sort of impression of Allied competen 
French naval officers and ratings must have 
from the Darlan broadcast can well be imagined. It 
not surprising that Abetz, Hitler's envoy, expre 
opinion in 1941 that Darlan was the ideal per 
made chief of all European navies as counter; 
Goring as chief of all air forces 

OUR NIGHTMARE ALLIES 

Chis is largely American doing, and we are 
sce that in the polite language of diplomacy the | 
Office and the British government have express 
oncern at this policy. They can rest assured 
this issue at least they will be speaking for all pe 
this country and for millions who are praying in Eur 
that they will wake up tomorrow and find that t 
that Darlan, Flandin and Company have join 
Allies is nothing but a wicked nightmare. Even the f 


that General Giraud is commander-in-chief is more lik 


to compromise this soldier than legitimize Admiral Da: 


lan in the eyes of the people of France. 

We come now to the crucial question. Was the ent 
ment of Darlan really a military necessity? We hay 
ploded the story of the fleet. We think there ts ver 
more substance in that of the time factor, which has 
taken the place of the fleet. Again let us speak fran 


Elsewhere in this issue we quote opinions of the und 


ground French movement on Messrs. Darlan and Com 


pany. The North African setup has always been as n 


to a fascist setup as anything in pre-war France. T! 


irmy was notoriously reactionary, particularly in 
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ilar Front days. It is already attracting the worst 
f political reactionary to its colors. ° 


anti-democrati 


r 


excep mn af 


reactionary, 


irchist. The native soldiery is unpolitical and will do 
once before the Moors were brought 
The 
The 


however temporary—must have 


it is told: 
s from Africa to stifle a popular government 
h have not forgotten Franco and his Moors 


tion of Darlan 


1 the growing opposition in France. It must have 
n many a fine fighter’s heart, and, what is more, it 


given [support to} the still widely held 


I 
n breaking its pl 


have again 
f of perfide Albic edges once more 
Military expediency without principles 1s the road to 
fusion and disaster. What is expedient in North 
1 today may be inexpedient to undo next week, next 
1, Or next We did not need an American ex- 


ary force to tell us that it 1s cheaper to compro 


th an enemy than to fight him. That policy the 
of this country rejected in 1939 and they reject it 
oe 
i WUAy 


more than an issue between Darlan and the 


shows the way conservative minds work and 
way they set the military and diplomatic machines 
ing which they control. As against this, General de 
1 dignified proclamation re- 


has issued a fitm an 


1 


1g to have any truck with this dirty new deal. 


His views will be indorsed throughout France 
ighout the free world except in those circles which 
shunned the open light during the years of crisis 
j are now reappearing, hoping to reestablish the old 
r of privilege with the help of Darlans everywhere 
[hey will be mistaken, we think. Parliament and the 
have the immediate task of repudiating the action 
nerals and diplomats in flat contradiction to the 
rinciple for which we have gone to war. Thousands 
ve gone to their death that this shall not happen. It 


not happen 


chind the E: Li 

> J 
Behind the Enemy Line 

BY ARGUS 

MONG the memories of the last war, one which has 
remained very vivid for Germans is of the worth- 
ssness of their allies. 
the general complaint from the beginning of 1915 on 
ind in the end this opinion, passed down by word of 


“We have too poor allies,’’ was 


nouth and even taught in the schools, was accepted as 
efinitive. That Germany's allies did more harm than 
good became, one might say, the official view. They 
fought so badly that they were always needing help, and 
they had no moral stamina: Germany's collapse was 
finally brought about by the capitulation of first Bulgaria, 
then Turkey, then Austria-Hungary. In the Hitler era 
this impression was deepened by the myth which ascribed 


| i 
even about the other me 
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pacities to the German race 


' , 
war broke out, therefore, a certain KEPTicisM aboul alles, 


i 


unique ca When the present 
mber of the Ax! 
the German mind. Dozens of jokes circulating about 
Germans were always inclined to 


rate them as worthless in the field and that they fear still 


Italians show that the 


more unpleasant surprises from them 


Various convincing signs now tell us that German di 


; , 
trust of the Italians has been sh rply i I ed 1n tl 

t few weeks. Moreover, it is clear that this access of 
room 1s connected with the British-American oral 


offensive against Mussolini; it became « pecially notice 


ble after Churchill's last speech. Incidentally, the Ger 
nan reaction provi les proot that no people can be com- 
pletely shut off from the outside world at any rate 
is long as the London radto can be heard so eas Ever 


, ’ ’ ! } bh ha — b materialized int rt 
VS OF proposais which Nave not materialized into ove! 
When 


project of a foreign 


7 1 ’ 
icts trickles through some speech of a foreign 


statesman or some government 


uuches Germans at a sensitive point, if soon becomes 
generally known and produces an eftect. The 


best evi 


ence of this is the reaction of the prop iganda office 


In the matter of the Italians, the Berlin propaganda 


eads reacted at once and loudly. They evidently decided 


the customary method of belittling a fact by ignoring it 


would not work. and they let loose an avalanche of praise 
for Italian strength and determination. During the first 
week of December the domestic radio broadcast five 


scripts extolling the spirit and accomplishments of the 


] rs +} "Tae 
second week, seventy-three. Ten 


talians; during the 
times a day, in every imaginable connection, Italy was 


culogized—"‘its profound unity with Germany, its steely 


calm and undaunted will! to battle.” 


And that was not all. The big names tn propaganda, 


ne after the other, spoke to the people specifically about 
} 


the current attempt to induce the Italians to quit the 


war. The high points of the campaign were an address 
by the radio oracle Hans Fritsch on December 3 and an 
article by Goebbels in the Resch of December 11. In 
between, stars of the second and third magnitude played 
variations on the theme. All made the greatest effort to 


+ 


convince their public that absolutely nothing was to be 
feared in Italy or from Italy. Italy stands firm! In Goeb- 


bels’s words: 


seem to have grasped that this 


Mr. Churchill does not 
A 


time all seductive wiics will fail with us. At regular in 
tervals, through British propaganda agents or in person 
the peoples of the Axis, trying by 


brazen words or an infamous 


he addresses one of 
umpaign of rumors and 
lies to entice them into deserting their leaders. Last win 
Now it is the turn of our 


ter he selected us as his victim 
Italian allies. In his last speech the Duce gave him an 
answer which left nothing in doubt. Morally, it stripped 
Mr. Churchill bare 
don the mask of an honest man, or of a champion of 


humanitarian ideals, or of a benefactor of mankind, or 


... He may twist and turn, he may 





pures his au 


KS OF iau 


ll not succumb to 
ling to Herr Fritsch, lies in the 


German comrades, have gradually 


yuild morale have 
tlitary situation. Their statement 
is still intact 1s true: 
not yet shaken it. And there ts a 
lity in their presentation of North Africa 
glacis of the fortress’: hen 
have only secondary importance 


version 


a more sharply defined 


1915 offered a 
mi’ the award was 
utesque as it may 
iame for a long time 
taurants. All Hitler's propa- 
the German conviction that Italy 


ical offensive against 
acquires additional 
t on the Germans. We can imagine 


ple gathering to discuss their somber 
effect on them when someone suddenly 


>’ 


Italiar ng to desert u 


iz Wh kk ] _ 

Rac 10 LPUlunge 
CORRESPONDENT writes us: 

% talking abou 

4 ) 


} 


roadcasting But y 


° , VJ a . ’ 
juota Of) We do no 


I reeaon 


We Spaniards know that 


It is very dear for Spain, the 


] ’ . 
on a military victory for 


Also on December 11 Radio Nacional Barcel: 


Radio Burgos both broadcast this opinion of Am 


seems to aim at makin 
To achieve this, Amer 
y step into the African « 
nent. At the same time they hope to establish in the | 
East a sort of Federation of Asiatic States which 
, 


would perhaps dominate economically as they dom 

South America today 

Of course our correspondent may say what vat 
British and American commentators said of Franc 
speech: “Mere lip-service to Hitler.” And he may 
declare himself convinced until Radio Falange pro 
the final proof by hailing the march of Hitler's 


ns across the Spanish frontier. 
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U-Boats and Empty bottles 


BY HOWARD CLARKE 


in San Fran- 


docks 


some of us in 


E WERE at the 


It was coffee-time, 


tied up 
CISCO. and 


the crew were sitting on the bench outside the 


lley watching the stevedores load the after hatches. 


Pail 


” remarked 


We're going to Honolulu again this time, 


e, a water-tender sitting next to me. 


How d’you know?” asked Murphy, the wiper on 


watch. It was Murphy’s first trip since the war. 


Can't you read?” replied Joe. “It’s got Honolulu 


n all over the cargo boxes.” 


it is about the onl y way we crew mem bers know 


re we are headed for. And that is the way the enemy 


s lots of times, too. Their agents can read just as 


as we can, 

were taking on onions this trip—tons of them. 
‘lulu had been without onions, besides a number of 
things, for some months. I knew because a girl 
in Honolulu had begged me to pinch a couple 
on a previous trip. That had 


11 
uur galiey 


ecember 7. How tl 


two months afte 
1 
I thought, 


pear into the hatches. 


ey would go 


se onions, as I watched the sling-loads 


arrived in Honolulu early in the morning. The 


horemen swarmed up the gangway—Hawaiians, 


ns, Chinese, Portuguese, a few whites, and even 

e Japanese. It seemed strange to find Japanese work- 
n the docks and ships, but these were born in 
1ii and were American citizens. Very few have been 
iated, for most of them have proved to be loyal, and 

) they are essential to defense work. 

A Hawaiian winch-operator coming on board asked 

what our cargo was. 


Mostly onions,” we told him. 


His face broke out 


“That's 
" he said. 


in a wide Hawaiian _. 
> to make it even worse than last wee 
It wasn’t long before everybody pei on the ship 
about the onion situation in Honolulu. 
sugar 


took 


POvV- 


elling us 
aii has never grown anything much 
When the blitz the 
“by order of the ont 


except 


pineapples. came, army 


t. Everything was run ry 
r,” but even he couldn’t do anything a 
With their wa 


take up a lot of shipping space. And there was no 


ite shortage of onions. ter content, 


Qa 


ping space to spare because Hawaii needed more 


tanks and construction materials 


if off. 


Nevertheless, the military went into action with a long 


ammunition, 


? 


Why not grow onions in Hawaii? They exhorted 


Maui, to do 
and 


Thousands of pounds were gath: 


farmers, especially on the fertile island of 
then 


‘ted 


Honolulu. 


so. Seed was planted, the onions thrived, 


came the harvest. 


i 


on Maui to be shipped across to the city of 
( | mnt 


onions had been given to California growers. A weck be- 


But a Colonel Blimp had bungled. icts for tons of 


fore our arrival a convoy had brought in a shipment 


from San Francisco, and here we were with still morc! 
Jap submarines had been chasing us and those onions 


for two thousand miles; yet only fifty miles away from 
Honolulu onions were rotting on the Maui docks. 


< 


The Maui onion growers were mad. Other growers 


tama > + +} ‘ .) 
tomatoes at the urgent 


who had planted potatoes, celery, 
similar im- 


Pro 


request of the military wondered whether 
ports wouldn't destroy the value of their harvests 
Hawaii's Dele, 
nburse the Maut 


growers, but the money isn’t the only thing. 


tests went to Washington through 
Sam King. He introduced a bill to reir 
A chili was 
cast over the future of all diversified farming in Hawaii 
San Francisco that we 
The crew of the 


their beer glasses on 


It wasn't until we got back to 


heard about the Guadalcanal cabbages. 
ship that had carried them bounced 
the bars along San Francisco’s Embarcadero and were 
an Fran- 
of Australia’s big 
gest vegetable crops happens to be cabbages. On top of 
And 
learned that cabbages can easily be dehydrated for ship- 


plenty mad. They had dragged cabbages from § 


cisco to the Solomons to find that one 
that, they had carried fresh cabbages. the crew had 


ping and will then take up only a fraction of their orig 


inal bulk. Even the bartenders tricd to clean up their 


patrons’ language a bit. We sympathized with them 


about their cabbages and told them about our onions. 
As yet we hadn’t faced the bottle situation. 

The cargo for our next trip to Honolulu was a “gen- 
eral cargo” and ends. Ca 
y Use Only” 


we thought. After all, we prefer main! 


es of beer labe led “For 


in oe 


t 
beer to the 


; 
odds 

> , } ? Ts + 
swung over the side. That 
ind 


Emergenc 


local brews in Honolulu. Cases of water chestnuts took 
But if they wz 


their chop suey and couldn't get them any 


more explaining. inted water chestnuts for 
more from 
cases of canned 


the 


right with us. The 
brought 


But then came the bottles 


China, it was all 


some comment frorn 


shoestring potatoes 
stewards’ department. thou- 
sands of them. For hours the men and machines labored 
away to hoist and lower them into the hatches. And 
every bottle was empty. 

That was what burned up the crew. We sailed impor: 


tantly out of the Golden Cite under a rapid fire of cyni- 





The N/ 


vt always have a “beef” 
In peace time the crew doesn’t care wha 


1 


} 


I 
] ? 
Css 10 18 a fire hazard or has a pretty 2) 


raw sugar or copra. But in these days t 


1a and ginger- much interested in winning the war, an 


carbonatin: le trip we loaded almost 
trucks, crated airplane 
loading started, the 
it as the days went by it flattened « 
y it slanted down to the d 
She was loaded far above the Plims 
litary had issued orders forbidding any But there wasn't a complaint out of anyone. \ 
held on board ship, no formal pro- knew the stuff was really needed, and if they cou 
he three separate unions it on, by God, we could take it there. We sailed thr 
’ and stewards’ de- the Golden Gate that time with the water only a 
in San Francisco few inches from the deck of the ship. A really 
and the whole thing would have founder« 
the crew's morale was very different from what it 
we sailed with several thousan 


» colorful language. bottles under our feet. 


The Navy at Its Best 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


troyers may have been the ren 


ing into close range to opp 


; 


he two heavy cruisers, t 


hree 
destroyers of Admiral Call! 

ships engaged were the larg 

ble in either navy, the Japanes« 
riority in tonnage of over two and one-half t 

and in gun-power of more than four to one. Ar 
this is not a fair comparison, since the heavy arn 
the Japanese battle cruisers should have enabled 
one to vanquish unaided a force several times as 
the American cruiser and destroyer squadron. | 
only two modern sea battles exhibiting the s! 
similarity, those of Helgoland Bight and the Fall 
in the First World War, the weaker flect was d 


as? : : 
> + + ¥ + + 
in its entirety without 


oss to the victor. A similar 
ly one of more c ould n yrmally have been expe ted here. 
! destruc- ut » conditions of the battle were not 1 
nd the Americans t 
that anyone will dvantas f them. 1e first place, the Japan 
gth of the Japanes ng attack, ha heir guns loaded with 
ports pu explosive rather than armor-ptercing shells. Ag 
iss, two heavy miral Calla, C | rand at 
n destroyers. It was point blank range that e guns of the battle cru 
rvers counted twenty-six could not be depressed enough to make hits aroun 


» heavy cruisers were re- water line. Thirdly, the unorthodox tactics of the Amett 





¢ - *) 10) ) 
D ecember 20, i/*tse 


mmander in leading his ships between two of the 
lines and very cl to one placed the Japanese 
nbarrassing position of being unsure of the 
»f friend and 


» of the Japanese ships 
| i 


’ 


at intervals by others, and 


ne was in constant danger of shooting into tts own 
The close-bunched American line in the midst of 
ly more numerous foe could assume that all other 
were unfriendly and suffered no such handicap. 

unexpectedness and incredible boldness of the 
an maneuver gave it its chance of success. Led by 
Francisco, the American ships swung into quick 


n and sank a heavy cruiser and a destroyer dues 


re the Japanese realized they were in a fight; at a 

of a little more than a mile the San Francisco 
1 fourteen eight-inch hits on one of the battle 
well-placed blows which silenced her batteries 
That 


nese were by no means asleep is shown by the 


ft her a crippled hulk for planes to finish. 


ess with which — hit back at the leading Ameri- 


Admiral Cz 


the San 


ghan and Captain Young were 
n heals bridge a minute or two 
opening of the battle. The Americans took 
thirty minutes nine of the 

force had received a death 
the overwhelmingly superior 

er. o irst the American ships, 


> latter firing at each 
his enemy had left the 


finished the 
De spit e their 


light our planes 

he crippled enemy ships. 
it, the Japanese tried doggedly to carry through the 
f their program. On the fourteenth eight of twelve 
transports were — by American planes with 
ndous loss of life. 


ur battleships, poets by other vessels, met a 


‘hat night the escorting force 


hat smaller but powerful American fleet under 

imiral Willis Lee and was driven back with the loss 

‘three ships, though the silence of the navy regarding 

ttle probably indicates heavy American casualties. 

[he remaining four troopships made an appearance on 

morning of the fifteenth and were pounced upon 
lefending air forces. 


engagements of November 11- 


15 were glorious 


0% 
} 


gecisive, The 


Japanese resumed attempts to 


tle small forces into Guadalcanal by might less than 


ys later. The American victories were achieved | 


scouting and intelligence work, excellent use of 


wer, and fine coordination between the services. 


answer a number of doubts. Callaghan and Young 


1s all good officers would prefer to die. They now 


the naval immortals, and their ship, the San Fran- 


takes its place in the company of the Constitution, 


e Bonhomme Richard, and Nelson's Victory, 


Everybody's business 


BY KEITH HUT 


The Railroads Outflanked 


LITHELY forging ahead toward a goal of the 
est net profits in their history, the railroads 


suddenly found themselves gpg 


HISON 


pincers movement ne flank the OPA a 


with a petition to the Interstate retinal Commi 


asking for a cancelation of freight and passenger rate 
increases granted last spring; on the other, the unions 
have put in a demand 


for wage increases which, if 


granted, would cost the roads more than half this year’s 
net earnings Unhappily for the railroads, they 
meet this double menace by playing one opponen 


the other. If they tell the unions they aaa 
oblige but cannot do so owing to the prospect 
duced rates, they will play into the hands of the 
But neither can they tell the OPA that they 


to stand a rate cut in view of 


ire un: b 


would wealzen their hands in the \ 


The railroads might find more 


their plight 1 y had not, in thei 


all the profit that war-time traffi 
maneuvered themselves into an 


A year ago, after agreeing to 


2 wages 


amounting to $312,000,000, the railr 


asked for increases in rates that would more than cover 


ympanies 


this sum. In putting forward their plea, they based their 


estimates of the additional revenue required on 1941 
traffics, ignoring the obvious fact that 1942 would see an 
enormous increase in the movement of both passengers 
and freight. I 


pointed to some of the indications of swelling railroad 


Writing on this page on February 21 


, 


business and commented: “Provided that the ICC com- 
plies with the railroads’ request for higher freight rates 
and thus takes care of their increased wage and other 
costs, profits will surely make another leap forward.” 

Despite OPA protests the ICC 


railroads nearly 


did in fact give the 
all they asked for by allowing a 10 per 
cent increase in passenger fares and an average increase 
of about 6 per cent in freight rates. The financial results 
for the year now closing show how little the additional 
revenue was needed to keep the roads in the black. Al- 
though tax accruals have doubled, 1942 net profits are 
estimated at around $900,000,000 compared with $500,- 
000,000 in 1941, and with a further increase of 15 per 
cent in traffics expected next year, there would seem to 
be room for concessions either to the customers or to the 
workers or both. 

In the answer they have filed replying to the OPA 
petition, the railroads, unable to plead poverty, attempe 





ill year. Moreover, 


s traveling on 


is remembered 
th total operating expenses have risen, gross 
evenues have ris 
nated increase 1 traffic of about 32 per 


nd in passenger mi! 


igned to permit profits 
icity. In mass trans- 
the fuller the use of the 
lower the burden of overhead charges, and for 
with so much of their capital in the form 
overhead charges account for an exce 
proportion of tota 
» OPA in tts petition 
ect of high transport rates. Defenders of the 
on the other hand, ower passenger 
more travel, which is just what the 
is seeking to 
gestion. It seems unlikely that 
sent record passenger traffic 

1 to traveling purely for pleasure; nor ts it prob- 
that a 10 per cent cut in fares would increase it. 
er present cif- 


ourage pleasure seekers. 
enormous numbers of whom 


vhich cannot be 





sing that wage 
ir Labor Board, 


o consider the effects on the 


However disingenuous, 
osal is not without merit, especially since the 
increase in the 
would, if granted, prove 


a very disturbing influence on wage stabilization. 








INANCIAL CANDOR: 


the one wl 


asi 


are taxed at 90 per cent. 


reduced‘to 80 
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cent by t 
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FROM THE 
jungle warfare in 


1 4 “a 1 
thin volume of Kiplin 


maintains 


THE EU 


He claims 
avowedly seeking to 


tiated peace. 


AN INDICATIC 


education 


New York. Rensselaer Polytechni 


} 


school, is admitting women for 


College, a | 


bec 


mitting men for 


THE DENVER POST is urging that America’s Ja 
population be eliminated by 


separate internment camps and keeping them there 


the war. 
THE O 
mta’® 


prypc 


is not { 


our allies ; 





AND KEEP YOUR REPORTER DRY: 


Union reported on November 27 


Ir Of 


Margaret Mead’s new 


was actually Marga 


[We invite our re iders to submit material for In the 


either clippings u ith source and date or stories thal 


be cle arly authenti ated. A prize of $5 u ill he awarded ea 


month for the best item.—£DITORS THE NATION. ]} 


ryt - P 
The NATION 


In the Wind 


there is no profiteering by co porations, is that ex 
The details by which that 
net, and then again is cut 
he post-war credit, are too technical to 


olitics.”” From Barron's, the business weekly, Decen 


LONDON TIMES: 


the only textbook u 


“There is a sc) 


complete answer to 


y to be encountered during jungl 


ROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE of a large 


can automobile concern recent 


i 
ly came to this country f 


Scandinavian city where he has been staying during t 


xplore the possibilities of 


what the war is « 


ie first time. Russ« 


beral-arts school whose enrolment has « 


ause Many women ¢ 100sing a technical college 


yutting men and wom 
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PFICE OF WAR INFORMATION wants w: 


who submit ma 


ese. This country,’ 


use that phr ise.” 


1 ¢ : a 
anel Of Speakers discussi! 
t 


ut an anthropo 
of the American character in war time. Its 


ead, as reported. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 


BRITISH HUMORS AND _ *oundata texputy a 


Compare the two volumes 


AMERIC AN HUMOR kinds of laughter, like 


4 sailed die x included, seem differen 
BY IRWIN EDMAN 
though Mr. Bishop 
UMOR, though it has not pervaded the works of Twain's Americanism 
re has haunted their consciences. They had quite certain that if Maz 

















hy 


hey have not been able to define the man, he would have writt 


1g logic, its absurd good sense, a journey through Eng! 


u 
ulous truthfulne An anthology of humor, since it and dales. The book 
on likes, is an index also to what “Whortleberry Finn.’ 
and what it defines as folly. It is 4 have en 1erged along r the WwW 
not a summary of it in formula 
rms of feeling and its molds of judg ea” aaah D tans 


nood and 


Mc Tris Bis hop the editor of this i if the same kin 


I 
’ 


ible, “A Treasury of British Hu- ark Twain very closely. 


R 
, $3), assures us that a joke is identi- anot hh picar 
lieval Padua, modern Manchester, One 1¢ principles by whi 
ind Buena Vista, Florida. anthology has a depressant effect upon 
hop’s own collection belies, I think, his theory of Mr. Sishop delil erately leaves out many 
vieces: “Alice in Wonderland,” “Do 


he opening pages of “Pickwick.” There 


sality of humor and, taken side by side with the 


r 
I 
t 


nd Katharine White “Suwbtreasury of American 


how colonial we remain! produces a residua! could “not bear to leave out.” Falstaff i 

in mood and tone. These jokes are far from dem- them. The editor has the “less known [of 
preference to the well known.” 

American one is better or worse. They do not even Every selection, he says, must have made him | 


that the British do not have a sense of humor or 


British and the American humor are radically or _ broadly. Tastes, to hazard a truism, 
nt. Mr. Bishop is quite right in suggesting that the though I have a quietly fanatica] devotion to B: 
ir assertions concerning the “understatement” of Brit- ] did | not find, I do not think many readers will find, them- 
or and the ‘‘overstatement”’ American humor are selves even smiling narrowly at some of the p: 
Falst nd Mr. Pickwick hardly qualify Many of these passages are the humor of contex 
t example ry reticence. And on the other hand context lost, so is much of the humor. Angela Thirk 


g could be quieter than the humor of E. B. White. pleasantly inane Barsetshire cannot be cut up into thin slices 
theless, I do not see how anyone could go through without losing flavor. Eveiyn Waugh needs a little room for 
shop’s Treasury or the Whites’ Subtreasury without his crazy-sane scope. T. H. White requires a running start 

made aware that he was in two different worlds, in for his nonsense medievalism 


lifferently delightful realms of discourse. Mr. Bishop's The same thing holds true, I 


thir 
wy is an excellent one, in so far as British humor can from earlier periods. The pieces of works remind the reader 
thologized at all. For, as Mr. Bishop potnts out in the that those passages he recalls were much funnier (and 
Thackeray, much of the effect of British humor is I think they were) in thei ee Byron is witty 


itive. It is not humor so much as humors; it is not a enough in the passages given, Dut son ehow less so than one 


sion of jokes so much as the c: 1 of a mood. The remembered. Passages that one has not known before one is 
ements are ripples on the stream oi the discourse. Often willing to aie on trust. Probably when run 

humor is not so much hilarious as literally eccentric proper place, they would seem much better. Eve 
marked by an “odd pathos.” It hovers, more, I think, cracks of Sydney Smith fall a little flatter than 


American aamaer, on the edge of fantasy; there is no though the remark about Macaulay’s “‘flas} 


es of 
in American humor or, to take a good even in isolation. 
> final illustration, “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” There The light verse is always beautifully turned, but it, 
> leisure and more quietude. It is precisely this fact seems alent and more vanilla-flavored than one had 


iy make many find Mr. Bishop's selections duller on called. And since no critic of an anthology can forbear to 


too, 


re 


whole than those in the American anthology. There is, ask questions, Why is no Dobson here? 
east in the nineteenth century, more respectability; even I aah back from this treasury of British humor to the 
> nonsense is decorous; there is a touch of gentility to the White “Subtreasury of American Humor.”” Even upon re- 
madness of Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear; the Mad Hatter reading, it somehow seems funnier, gayer, wittier. Perhaps 











i 
r l } more easily. Perhaps English humor, like 
| 
J 4 h whiske does tast etter in 
] i Perhaps British humor exhibits more of the stratifi- 
, 
( ( ( } ] I ) if 














I I tro \ t I P} ot poi 1 amuse! net 
that, in all t lered and underprivileged, has en- 
a | b to ) t ¢ innoyin y to for- 
C ( out of ad ly f nd ré { tradition. They could 
l h at r s bounder Hitle ind Goebbels, 
even ad tne t 4 A } th ] ucht r de ibt! , hel ed 
them to endu und survive it 


NOTES BY THE WAY 
Caldwell Comes a Cropper 


RSKINE CALDWELL is one of our most talented 


“natural” 


writers of fiction. He came up as a story- 


teller, who wrote with a seemingly instinctive, strict, and 


essentially poetic economy of expression wor derfully suited 
to | material—which he obviously knew to the point of 
saturation. ‘Tobacco Road” was a tall tale blankly told: its 
humor and its subject matter were deeply indigenous; it was 
very well turned. It « limited, however, as art in the broad 
sense. Its characters border so closely on the subhuman 
that the ide! of identity with them 1s almost as 
irre nt one’s rather rueful sense of identity with apes 
i ; 1 tl limit n { in the end to the 
cr f not that tl | O il in ‘V1 co Road 





, | ul rci oO 

C4 enna ‘ | 1 the: fuation 

1 ie off” is 1: for th reason t humor 18 

or ( is not that of release but 
of ¢ ~ 

| ' 1 in 1940, showed great pain 

s. rity of feelir It was reflected, first of all, in his 

choice of a theme t] ) was one that has the status and 

ince of a folk tal nt poor South, that of the al- 


leyed rape of a white girl by a colored boy, the hunt for the 

ed and the terrorizing of the colored community, and 
finally the lynching. But the real measure of Mr. Caldwell’s 
maturity was revealed in his attitude toward his characters. 
Most of the people in “Trouble in July” are, ol jectively 


speaking, scarcely higher in the social and human scale than 
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those in ““Tobacco Road.’ There are scenes of sex o! 


quite as gruesome; and the humor js just as unsy 
we are never alloy to lose the sense of these s 


] 1! : , 
viduals as fellow human beings in whose predican 


ever sordid, we are ther 





1S yncentrate } n | sure, t > piece 1S 


~U al 


ne 
Pe, CHIR PELE 


‘ 





ncither overwritten nor und 


] ia; and it is, I regret to say, one of 
novels I have ever read. One may assume that Mr. ‘ 
has never been behind the German lines in Sov 
and that his book is based on reports of what goes « 


The fact that he was dealing with unfamiliar mat 


1 
ihe ' +hy 
Cid dao all 


reason for the utter unreality of “A 
Long” as a picture not so much of Russian life as of 
whatever. It does not explain the failure of arti 


I] + 1 
t 


gence which led Mr. Caldwell to believe that he co 


on the basis of a few months’ 


observation, a cot ’ 
novel about Soviet Russia, let alone a novel about 
warfare based on second-hand reports. It does not « 

the far more shocking failure in taste and feeling t 

led him to write a book which is not only a travesty 

but which makes a travesty of the ] 


struggle as well. (I understand that it has already bec 


own earlier work 


to the movies, and certainly it is as synthetic, as maud! 
as sensational as Hollywood could wish, though I’m s 
naked Russian women in the last scene—in which t! 
rescued from a German brothel—will be “draped” the 
bly in picturesque Russian shawls 

I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity of Mr. ‘ 
well’s sympathy with the Russian people in their de 
tion to drive the invaders out and, in the process, to 


» bse , i. & fal; ; 
many Nemetséis as possible; but his feeling appears h 


1 ’ _ 1 i a 
1S ld ncoctre ¢ 1¢ el Whnich mga il 





turned out by any one of a half-dozen “slick” writers bent 
only on exploiting the atrocities of war, particularly r 

One might write off “All Night Long” as another t 
that art and war don’t mix very well, but even the S$ nd 


World War seems hardly enough to explain the st 
on every count, from “Trouble in July.” One can't } 


pecting that, quite aside from the war, Mr. Calds 


been seduced, perhaps unwittingly and certainly to 
necessary degree, by the “outer world of telegr 
anger'’—-of journalistic “‘action,” global scoops, and easy 
emotional exciternent. Whatever the explanation, he has 
completely lost his bearings as an artist and has landed 10 
a dismal swamp of crude prop: ganda, fake realism and 


Hollywood contracts. 
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A PRESS RELEASE from the Friends of Democracy reports 


the following conversation between one of its representatives 


and the New York office of Paramount Pictures, which 1s 


now in the throes (see last week’s Nation for a full account) 


of producing the film version of Ernest Hemingway's “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” I 


i+ 
Wi 


out offending Franco: 


Question: Is it true t il implica s in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls’ Il be eliminated 

Answer: W { political plications should not 
be emphasized. The picture i tirely n |. After all, 
this picture must be le so that it will be valuable not 
only today but in years to come 

Question: You fecl that there might not be opposition in 
America to fascism in the years to come? 


the 


An: 
litical implications to 1 


wer: Oh no, but it isn’t necessary to bring in po- 
1] 


ike a good story 


This ts the first time we had heard that Hollywood's mo- 
tive im eliminating political issues is to produce films for the 
“year come” 


5 to though we have long been painfully aware 


that its love stories are designed for the ages—from six to 


twelve MARGARET MARSHALL 


The Legacy of Kant 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS. 
Dewey. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 


By John 


ROFESSOR DEWEY ’S book is mainly a reprint of a set 
~ of lectures which he first delivered and published in 


1915. To bring tt up to date he has added to the origina 


text a comparatively short introductory chapter in which he 


tries to display the continuity in the ruling principles of the 
x 1 and the 


on Third Reich. His general purpose is to ac 
count for Germany’s political behavior in terms of German 
ademic philosophy. This is a theme that has recently heen 


r. 
I 
ymewhat overlal ored: it 


} + soly 
nas a tempi ingly 


But 


close relation to 


Professor Dewey's 


the question of German war guilt 
roach to it is not that of a pro; agandist. Admittedly, his 
wn tions do not make him sympathetic to the ideas 


ym] 
es, but his examination of them is intended to be, 


he discu 


and is, a serious contribution to the philosophy of history. 
Ihe premise from which Professor Dewey starts is that 
the « f mark of distinctively German civilization is the 
ombinat of self-conscious idealism with unsurpassed 
: 
t f ] ef ncy and organization in the varied fields of 
4 ? 
action’; and are that the roots of this dualism are to 
be found in the philosophy of Kant. By confining the opera 
; ’ ’ 1 
on of speculative reason Vv the timits of po thle sense 
experience, and by making the systematization of phenomena 
° i 
: < 
essary condition of our ¢ ncin hem, Nant gave 
hilos yphi il sanction to the de ment of natural science 
' 
1? the same time } ew that the | ifrons to whi h the 
for ‘ ne } 4 ) ( rransce led 
ni ral experienc ind |} of ftreeac 1 as ODEedI 
‘ is ; { 
ence to the self-imposed f 
the extravagances of individual and ( ism 
Such a development of his moral pl tlos« y Ww not fore 
’ t ’ 1 a ! TT 
seen, nor would it have y omed by Kant h If. ] 
as he |} If « toy lar ( , the 
] , ’ wu -? | aT } ith , 
mete t of religious f ; certainly not to Cicar a | » either 


of the 





for the self-intoxicated subjectivism 





+} 


,al 


his own views. He is not the logical ancestor of the nine 





is mean that he was blind to the logical implicatior 


teenth-century German idealists in the sense in which Lo 


is the logical ancestor of Berkeley and Hume and 


Nevertheless, they are his progeny ; and if they perverted 


his views, the perversion was made easy for them by the 


that his own moral philosophy is curiously inchoate. In par 


1 


4¥il 


ticular, it gives no criteria for conduct beyond the exalta 


one should not act on 


universalized. 


It remained according 


lr 


stance to ae 


elal 


borated b 


Kar 


Vt 


err 


ween them a set of doctrines which have { 


it’s 


rn 


ly 
! 


ontological shadow, and for 


} 
i 


rin 


of the sense of duty and the purely negative prescs 


+ 


+ 


mr 


their most pernicious realization in Hitler’s Nation 


cialism: 


' , 
the a 


the preeminence of the German spirit, and of the « 


, 
the 


state. Professor Dewey illustrates this developm 


} 
; 


ctrines of the primacy of will over re 


er 


principles that cannot consistent 


for Fichte and Hegel to give 


well-chosen quotations, culminating in Hegel's terrif 


pronouncements that “the Germans were predestined 


the 


idea as the absolutely rational end” and that the stat 


specifically the Prussian state, “is the absolute reality 
truth, 


the individual himself has objective existence, 


morality only in his capacity as a member of it.”” 
Since Professor Dewey makes a sp 


f 


cial 


prc: 


ideas among historical causes, I assume his 


German f 
1 
i 


inspired by the work of the philosophers that 


point 


1Cw 


ot 


to 


ne 


Glial) 


olitical practice has been to some extent d 


af 


+ 


bearers of the Christian principle and to carry out 


- x 


nd not, as some would hold, that the philosophizing 


merely an articulation of an 
In this I think he is right, though I d 


determining precisely the amou 


| 


iIngepe 


ndent historical proce 


} 


nt of influence th: 


a 


+ 


+} 
tal 


é 


O not see any mear 


losophers exercised. This is not, indeed, to assume that 


ruler 


conscious study of Kant or Fichte or Hegel in framing the 


poli 


I 


s of the Third, 


or even 


of 


the Second Rei 


} 


n, 


ies. All that is required is that the philosopher 


Lf 





The NATION 


ment or for the deification of the Prussian state. Neither 





have contributed largely to a common stock of ideas a 


opinic 


ns 


on 


whi 


} 
i 


1 


the politicians consciously an 


| 
d 


sciously drew; and this I conceive to have been the 


mye inciudin 
StO k 2] » CON) 
m o! vious Cx 
of having helped 
} hi Ol al COI 
rer ince. That 
Kant has, ind 


} 


trary, the early nineteen 


be 


Professor Dewey, is that t 





nowever 


ignored by mos 


+ 


writer 


hi 


nents from non-German s 


’ 


jul 


mple is Rousseau, who has the di 


th 


to be found largely 


as an Oli 


she 


ot 


of Protestantism that th 


in their com 


re 
i 


t 


| 


pire | 


} 


an aliunity 
n been remarke 


} 


( 


} 


4 


P 


4 


Hh +] ; ee 
oth the French Revol! 


OI 


Cf 


ec 


tor 


The source ¢ 


mon Protes 


mrt 


my, at 


romantic move 


of which German nationalism is partially an express! 


1 


Hihy bs 


I 


.* 


re 


destir 


i+ 


| 


oses Profes 


s+ 
U 


d 


in 


ret 
must 


iu 
for exam] is in itself pre-Christian, but 
I rence in the nineteenth « 
be traced to the Calvinist doctrine of 
fact that he ignores such questions ex 
to the charge of over-simplification ; 
bered that his book is designedly limit 


h 


entury can, I think, leg 


o 


interpreted. The conception of a choset 


( 
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UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Cordially Invite You to Altend 





A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


in Honor of 


GEORGE W. NORRIS 


Tuesday, December 29th, 7 p. m. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 














Co-Chairmen 


‘i 
Editor, 








FREDA 





KIRCHWEY, The Nation 





REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Chairman, Union for Democratic 


Action 





cet centennial ein ein een en rn rca a ea ee ee ec ea a i ee ee ee tn a “7 





A bronze portrait bust of the Senator, just completed by 


Jo Davidson, will be presented to Senator Norris by 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Roland Hayes will sing 


ieee at eat ete aante ate ee 


~~ 
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JAMES PATTON 












| SENATOR NORRIS, on “After the War, What?” 


DAVID E, LILIENTHAL 
ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH 
WALTER WHITE 
MAX ZARITSKY 











Five Dollars per cover — Tables for eight or ten 
Make your Reservations NOW 


Checks should be drawn to the order of Freda Kirchwey, Treasurer 
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UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
9 East 46th St., New York City Phone: PLaza 8-0703 
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Sense and Censorship 


America, if the American way is to make belie 
TORPEDO JUNCTIO WITH THE PACIFIC FLEET Japanese do not know that they hold Wake Is! 


; 























}. Casey. The b Merrill Company. ¢ , as the espionage agent of a foreign government f 
’ 1 r mM } ‘ , ry} em ’ stan 7 | > 
TH! FLYING GUNS. ] Lie nt ¢ E Dickin- that an army photographer may a end a naval ce 
} ' 1 ’ 
vided he leaves his camera behind—and so on. It 
, able that after contending with such stupidity Casey r 
HH A ry r it z 
I i A c | P ees f i 
} his sense of humor and his faculty of observa 
i 1d W I} il Wip aS sAUS- ai \ Ly , 1 at 
4 ciently unimpaired to be able to write coherently, 
ti i } Z. ! a nava 1 1 1 1 , 1 o 
unmistakable style, about the Marshall and Gi 
; raids, Wake and Marcus, the cruise to nowhere wh 
ire of the campaign ' ‘ ; ; 
é ; lously resulted in the bombing of Tokyo, and t! sO 
Midway. The censorship spoils his story about the 
f f of first-person accounts F ; are 
: of Toky ), but he deftly outwits the censors. ¢ 5 
} If ¢ t Casey ; : : rms 
otherwise excellent account of Midway with minor yu 
if I | Nn} n with Corre } £ = ‘ 
racies—it was not the first engagement between carrier { 
| < 
lo a ( I} | the d ’ | +} } 
out of sight of each other—but he makes a stror E 
‘ \ Pi rote ‘ + ; 
‘ v's stra in the first six ; 
ie 4 listing Midway as one of the greatest and most d A pa 
1 ve-detense nase, of the rcifn ar : , care : i 
: i battles in history, with Trafalgar, Tsushima, and 
| lear. And their accounts contain enough minute-by- sai ‘ 
. Dickinson flew over Oahu a few minutes after 
I ] ‘ t th Or (nis ' , ’ } ' 
n rie was shot down, and saw at ciose rar 0} 
' 
" I ve burden of correlating the : ' 
fifth column and tts handiwork. He saw a ner: 
American gunner shoot at his own superior offi 
1 < i 
| t f ( censo ip. } } n was not + oo 1 pe Se 4 
t withering barrage on a morning star. Ther \ 


took it against a Japanese submar 


ocean 










| ns - aa nent a] t seven \ | 
: American fliers that day. Dickinson was one who w At 
: asa ; 
I ‘ VD ( allow o..1 ' , : 
to fight another day, and to supply this highly : 


count of the history he made. 
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Literature of America South ) 
THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICAN LITERATI 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco. Oxford University Pr 
H 
ATIN AMERICAN liter ture begins with 2 
! ( I i | usinine tO suppress tories. Ha 
t ! ‘ y ication of | t! tas ave somchow to rise to the events they report i 
as well to the 
d ern geography, natural history, and anthroy ology. But 
Ss 
the influer 
fsut fortu French thinkers helps mold the revolutionary ten 
{ ( r too expr 1 to have marks the beginning of a trend away from Penis f 
he ys about the models. But h authentically American masterp: 
and « t' i\ lhere wv the Jormer Sarmiento’s “Facundo” notwithstanding, these model ! 
" . } AA 
| Hf | { 1 com main European. Not unti! | ‘in the last century d 
He P a otf ‘ ' en t 
cosmopolitan genius of Rubén Dario emerge from N ‘ 





MORBY 


At It Again 


T POEMS OF 


LOGY OF MAGAZINE 
by Alan F. Pater. The Paebar Company. $10 
RICAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by ’ Bogg 

Press of James A. Det 


MAS MOULT has be 
is used only 
luded are his own artistic 


1 
e ways and ways of making a 


1 


lation of the word ‘“‘best’ 


ib 


CS make It 


nyone ¢i 


in eliort 
ing the nation’s 


he does not mak 


among them Lord Derw 
accomplishec 1! antism, modest] ere among 
solemnities. But on the wh this antl 


1ology—seventy 


poems, sixty-nine poets the impression made by its 
predecessors, that Moult roam Anglo-American poetic 


! 1 
} 


fields chiefly to reassure all the Blundens 


the Frosts si la Mares still 
weave flowers in their hair. 
A modest aim, and unavowed. Mr ( is ne His 


: ! ! 
e to this colossal « 





is A CAPITALISTIC APPROACH 
To A PLANNED ECONOMY! 


uthor advocates a icrete program of transition to 

’ re t } f ‘ ? fa 

enterprise will survive, each operating in those areas 
\ : rn ‘ 

\ fT) ba] i “¢ i 4 " eu 
upon accepted legal patterns which will do away with 
the need for an ever-growing, non-productive, soctally 
wastful, regimentary bureaucracy to control our economy 


The plan aims to unite the many labor factions and ahove 
all to win over the rich by offering them practical bar 
gains not sermons $2.00 


AN ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


FOR 


A LIVING DEMOCRACY 


by IRVING H. FLAMM 


386 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 


LIVERIGHT a 





AMUSEMENTS 





‘The most effective and the most satisfactory play about the war yet to reach our 
staye Joseph Wood Krutch, Nation 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY Presents 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK 


A new play by Maxwell ANDERSON Cast of 25, incl. Aline MacMAHON 


co > 48th ST. E. of B'WAY. Eve. 6:40, $1.10 to $3.30. 281 seats $1.16 
a Mats Wed. & Sat. 2A0, $1.10-$2.75. Beats selling for mext & weeks 
uM 


Exira Matinee New Year's Day nil Orders Filled 














8; and 
Mari- 


who 


, but both commit the cardina 
g the net too wide. There h 
an honest bad tas: 
eood, and lv anyone will 
third selection, rai. ses over the 
America to find sixty-seven poems 
in anthology, by twenty-eight 


like Cummings, Bishop, and 


n-wars poet 
i I XX 
we the ney 
i 


" 
we watcn., 


FRANK JONES 


John Rice of Black Mountain 


I CAME OUT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By 


john Andrew Rice. Harper and Brothers. $3. 


F JOHN ANDREW R ad t » born again, he 


id cho for his birthplace ative state and for 


| with grac 

faith in man, to mention 

wish a man of God for father, 
IS Sip- 

s concerned 

‘The rest 

to do with 

nd little con- 

on the other 


re planters, 


tbroad as a Rhodes 

ae perspective to 
iolent Puritan. Whenever he preached 
ther that his clothes had 


vas singularly inept with 


e he lived in a world of ideas 


The NATION 


ause he regarded everything as potentiall; 


ir refused to run from malice and must | 
into submission. Honorable, and at the 

nbitious, he was continually enraged by the 
lesiastical scoundrels, and at meal time diss 


xtrously that his children themselves bs 
tened with delight, not knowing that some d 
ye plagued with my then acquired skill in detectin 


weaknesses, nor that, when it comes to people, clar 
thing.” 

portraits of the men under whom Mr. R 
the classics at Nebraska and Rollins College hav 
clarity. Perhaps they are charitable; we do not kn« 
left unsaid, ard there is restraint, at least in the 
his journey through the valley of humiliation at tl 
Black Mountain. 

The judges of the Harper Award have done we! 
cate the literary value of this desperately honest 
self-analysis. A gift of perception, so acute that 
whether the whole face tells the same story as tl 
joined to a gift for words. One can well believe th 
was a perfected art in the South. It is here agait 


persuasive, and epigrammiatic. HARRIET SA? 
é 


CONTRIBUTORS 
PAUL WINKLER is a French journalist and 
in this country. He has been working on a bock 


Thousand-Year Conspiracy,” to be published by § 


KURT R. GROSSMANN, at one time secretary 
the League of Human Rights, is coauthor of a fort 


book dealing with refugees. 


HOWARD CLARKE, born on Mindanao in the Phil: 


and educated at Dartmouth, was in defense wor 
Pearl Harbor. Later he worked for the Army E: 
Corps, but finding a desk job distasteful in war tim 


listed in the merchant marine. 


IRWIN EDMAN is professor of philosophy at Col 
University. 


A. J. AYER is the author of “Language, Truth, and I 


and ‘The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge 


GILBERT CANT is war editor of the New York / 


author of “The War at Sea.” 


EDWIN S. MORBY is assistant professor of Spanish 
University of California at Berkeley. He has publ 
4 


n jus articles on Spanish and Spanish-American |i 


in the Hispanic Review and the Revista Iberoamerica 


FRANK JONES, who teaches the classics at Yale, h 
tributed articles, poems, and reviews to the Partisan k 


and the New Republic. 


JAMES AGEE is coauthor with Walker Evans of “Let Us 


Now Praise Famous Men.” He will contribute a mont 


article on films to The Nation. 


A; 


) 
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WOULD like so to use this 





ylumn 






t moving pictu is tO nonor 
ermmenate the « ’ thr y} ¢ 
imuinate the subject througn in- 





and serving you who are read- 






vrvalitie 
uailli 


i 


WX ether ] 
ars = 
s an Open question to which I can 


am ¢ 






of the answers. But I can 






aescribing My condition as a 

ect that I am, far more than 
jana } ler 3 

ir own Situation: deeply inter 

“ , . lL} 

1 moving pictures, considerably 

4 4 





sd from childhood on in 
them and thi 





> 
s) 




























own 1d t. and yo rs, 

; 
f an amateur, is only in rt a 
‘ It is also a defini n. It can 
n advantage, of a sort, in so 
srofessional’s pre tion 
tue, with the box- > 





traditions, or simply with 


the angle of, 





blur, or alter 





r aati. & e 
judgment. I would talk to even 





1 a director as John Ford, for in- 
ct for him as a 
as a serious man, but I 






time regret ninety- 
The 


it the same 
feet in every hundred of 










es of Wrath,” and be able to spe- 
He. r * , ] . + 
ly regret; and it would be a ques- 








entirely of the maturity of my 
ent, and not in the least of 
rofessional or amateur standing, 
er I were right or wrong. If I 
hand, 








e a professional, on the other 


lization of the complexity of 






ny film would be so much 
hed that I would be much warier 
1 most critics can be in 


r credit or blame. Indeed, if you 






assigning 






+ 


follow out all the causes of that 
f high-serious failure, you would 






¢ involved as much in the analysis of 
lustry, a form of government, and 
er of a civilization, as in the 






5 of a film. 
As an amateur, then, I must as well 
can simultaneously recognize my 
ignorance and feel no apology 





for what my eyes tell me as I watch 


any given screen, where the proof is 
caught irrelevant to excuse, and avail- 
ate St } 

able in f yrtion to the eye which sees 


i 


it, and the mind 


If only I had seen enough of the 
candidates I would like, now, to make 
some of the customary seasonal com- 
ments on the ten best films of the year. 
Not having seen even “Mrs. Miniver,”’ 
I have nothing to say, beyond mention- 
ing that one look at the ‘‘Miniver’’ stills 
was enough to keep me away. 

The best picture I saw this year was 

The Gold Rush.” Next to that were 
various non-fiction shots of war. Next 





them 


+ I oe }; 
h sets its limits so d 


was 
whi 
fills them so nearly perfectly, and thus 


isLbahle, } - muy we 1sf f ary Lee 
sO lkabDly, that my quaiulying remarks 


eve anything tirst-rat 
f the few next-best things, 
as it is, it is a hollow 


shadows and 


pefsuasl ve 


echoes where full excellence is solid, if 
7 kK] hinL 
transfigured, flesh and blood. I think 
} } 4 ] } baba ° tala 
the chief lack and the outstanding talent 


of such a man as Coward have the same 
sentimental kind of 


yn to many 


root: a pe iliarly 
sensitiveness which is comm«¢ 
men. 


fastidious 
whether 


witty, sad, able, and 
Their feeling for phenomena, 
human or inanimate, is at the same time 
sensuously sharp, shy, and critical, with- 
out either great energy or vulgarity or 
depth; so that when they ar confronte« 
with simple people, toward whom they 
feel remote and tender, or with a pow- 
erful and simple subject, they are at an 
essential loss, against which, on a sec- 
ondary level, they have excellently 
equipped themselves. 

In that sense of loss they retreat to 
two forts: that of “kitsch,” used gently 
and with the severe withdrawal of irony 
of which ironists are best capable; and 
that of the taste, the devices, the ex- 
quisite sense of detail, the regard for 
by which they rectify and perfect 
citsch, refine their essential senti- 
mentality, and set up defenses against 
y attack on it. This reverent and just 
of kitsch takes the place of 

of heart and mind from 


works; and 


evaluation 
that depth 
which a first-rate artist 
taste, tricks, detail, a dancer's delight in 
form, are the deft and of themselves 
respectable substitutes for a first-rate 
artist’s perfecting of his perception. The 











I t is tha it > to vy 
an } — 
f €d for a too y C 
It has 
t rather than 1 out off ¢ 2 
or the ly, ! r 
ers, in turn, are | e to find it m v 
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is t l liscr lune W in 
; ) + + 4 
Chis 1 ie imiutat: Of or | ¢ 
: I 
? > " ly rr 
| T elf, 18 § tly hornsw 
I] rather et having used this 
' } ] 1 1 
so I VY, and would like at i 
: ; 
say that Coward himself is excet y 


in the film, that Bernard M 
e chief petty 


! ! x tee } 
Gothic angel, is even better, and that 





iin d 1] P 
ANQONG ; £3 8) l e who n 
; oi ) 1 ' 
stay 4 ted in Ronald Colman’'s 









of what sec 7 ho S I al Oo | re hat 
“Ravaged Earth,” which is made of 
Japanese atrociti * withdrawn until, 
if ever, careful enough minds, if any, 
shall have detern ined wh ther Or not 
there is any morally re ponsible means 
of turning it loose on the bl 


ART 


JOSEPH CORNELL AND LAUR: 
ENCE VAIL: Objects and Bottles. 
At the Art of This Century Museum, 
until December 31. 

Any free-standing object can be a work 

of art in its own right and for its own 

sal e Dada 
was the first to teach by actual examples 

Dada 

ously, from art for art’s sake, 


Surrealism continues what 


stemmed, no matter how devi- 
which 
asserted that works of art are self-sufh- 


cient and not required inevitably to be 
either mirrors of reality or decoration 
In Vail’s bottles and even in Cornell's 
objects surrealism encourages a tend- 
ency it often opposes—the abstract. The 
bottles do not owe their beauty to the 
things represented on the scraps of pi 
tures Vail « 

yastes around the 
way the bottle 


uts out of magazines an 
but rather 
shape is marie 


glass, 


o the 


to the color and design of the collag 
of Vail’s best bottles is a Rhire 
shape merely daubed with cobalt paint 





' 
al 0] uk to which petrified 
SIX », Obviously, this art de 
I > I } Pr } [ 
— Ty ee 
} } il St i 
i t i { 1t-outs 
sc f 1 Vv ( { t ito 
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ul 1 
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¢ ‘ k). and it would r e 
\ a t \ Cor 
i \ used to ele 
tr ¢ } doll wal ri 
a ‘ror f € } 1 
Both oO tO @X 
p i m n infir 
pr t al Vail could put his 
‘ ind an tue 


c lar ten feet square in 
‘ bo I am in dead ea 
I be ¢ | both of 
t! tly 4 

( r GRI G 


- iJ wk ew 
= rICL . 
( | | | (M | tf 10) 
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‘ 
] lish ] also | its 
. Me oT 
t ed | tie of the ma 
W t} I ed © 
pum} 
tudent’s mind; but if all the jud 
the hook were so nd ther wie itd 
ill be the necessity of those judgments 
hat would disturb me. The education 


of a young man of college age includes 


making him acquainted with the great 


ideas that have been thought, the great 





literature that has been written; and it 
is right that it should do so, even 
though a great many young men of 
collere e are not equipped or ready 
to appreciate the greatness of the ideas 
or t ire. Or rath it would be 
right if t ye } men we brought 
into contact with the material, if every 
th v di to { tate the in 
vol\ of ir minds with it, and 
] lt Nn | wert rree oO DC- 

invols or not, to t from the 
I ( e meant a 1 valu that 
it i 1 for t I or to t none. There 






I ot n ooKKeep 

f ( I | ta you ry man to get 
) wro hing from the 
Oo or the literature he has read 

To n his three credits he must get 
son ne—if not his own idea, then 
somebody else’s: and not his own 
W idea but somebody else's 
rig] on in other words, the nec- 


essary opinions that are fed to him for 
four months by someone's survey-history 
ae noe, as li re. and that he 
Of philosophy or literature, an¢ that he 


hands back after 


four months on an 
examination paper. 
his, I say, has its musical equivalent. 
It is right to bring those young students 
to contact with the music of Mozart, 
literally, 
almost, to establish contact between the 
music and their ears, with the help, let 
us say, of some explanation of its spe- 
cial procedures and principles of organi- 
make 
what effect it can, let it become for some 
of the students a moving communica- 
re. But if stu- 
dents merely Mozart's G 


minor Symphony and are either moved 


zation——and then to let the musi 


tion and for others a bé 


\< x} erience 


or bored, if they are inarticulate about 
their experience, if they do not acquire 
ometh which they can hand back on 
n examination paper, there is no course 
for the purposes of academi bookkeep- 
ine. And so for these purposes the stu- 
( Mu Bl, a survey course in 
} id appreciation of music, are 
( | the useful facts and neces- 

ry O} yns” about the lives of the 
pose ind their 1 These facts 
opinions are useful and necessary 

for the students to get credit for the 
cou but not for them to get 1 moving 
expericnce from the arrangement of 


sounds that is Mozart’s G minor Sym- 


phony; and included often are triviali- 
ties, vulgarities, and misrepresentations 


like those which disturbed Mr. Trilling. 


On the way to the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society's perform- 


The NATION 


ance of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of | 
—the first since the Schola Ca; 
performance more than fift 

—I happened to be reading C; 
Vechten’s discussion of N 
printed in the latest 
Index, and encountered a | 
turned out to be relevant t 


issue of | 


formance of Berlioz’s work. “'] 


sion alone is noteworthy,” 


Van Vechten of the detai! of 
Nijinsky’s performances, “Inc 
cision is a quality we see e> 


seldom in the theater that whe: 


inclined to 





comes witt 


7m 
medium; and in the case of t 


sion of the Philadelphia Or 
} ] 


GUuUCLCG 


by Toscanini or Stokov 
the Boston Symphony cond 
Koussevitzky, the relation bet 
movement with which the cor 
cates his wish and the orches 
sponse is unmistakable. Now if 
York Philharmonic-Symphony O 
tra had played the beginning 
Damnation of Faust’ as R¢ 
tense, spasmodic, 


beats indicated, it would have pre 


series of 


a series of sforzato accents in v 
lyric, flowing passage. Actual 
the orchestra followed his be 
indicator of pace—a pace that was ex 
cessively slow and stolid—and 

it as an indicator of the character 
music. There was, in other wor 
complete control of the orchestra | 
conductor; and there was, as a re 
lack of precision in timing and in + 

of sonority, hence a lack of clean 
definition and correct balance, 
sound. The lack of 
extended to the soloists, who s 


orchestral 


well or as badly as their own n 
or rhythmic sense determined 


superbly (though with only th 
of a voice in his upper range), N 


and Robofsky well, but Jagel 


regard for the prescribed rhythm 


lines of the phrases that his br. 
produced. In addition Rodzinski set a 


pace that was too slow, ni 

fast (Mephistopheles’s Serenade), 
I 

always without plasticity. And 


music, though imperfectly realiz 


now 


something astoundingly beautiful a: 
astoundingly original in its turns 0 
melody, its progressions of harmor 
instrumental colorings, all the product 
of an individual mind, an individual 
sense for the medium, and all produced 
with economy, delicacy, finesse—whi h 
is to say with honesty in the relation of 
means to artistic end. 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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Old Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition. By 
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Unity. By Elias John George. Meador Pub- 


lishing Company. $2. 

Constantine the Great. By Lloyd B. Holsap- 
ple. Sheed and Ward. $3. 

Drawing the R. A. F.: A Book of Portraits. 


troduced by Sir Ronald Storrs. By Eric 
Kennington. Oxford. $3. 
Mithemathical Recreations. By Maurice 


Kraitcnik,. 


Norton. $3.75. 


A Short Life of Kierkegaard. By Walter 
Lowrie. Princeton. $2.75. 

Old Principles and the New Order. By 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. Sheed and Ward. 


$2.75. 
Lore. By Milton Fox Martin. Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. $3.75. 
Edited by S 
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Ww are required 





FOR 


A WINTER TUNE-UP - - - 


LA KECREST antordvilien No 
Stanfordviie, N. Y 
ton fa r from congested resort 

rict Excellent accommodation s. Cor- 
hospital ty All seasonal sports 
rdings, Library. Open All Winter 


“a from N. Y. via N.Y.C.R.R. to Amenia, N.Y, 
rile or phune reservations Stanfordvilie 4108, 
EVA BERG, Direcior 








H ELP WA N TED 
TIVE. Stenograp! ler, “educa 
t , career work. About $15 start. Con- 
su , 125 West 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
WANTED TO PURC HASE 
;UAPHONE. Any language. I: dicate 
( tt t number of records and books. 
LANGUAGES, Room 804, 18 E 41st St., 
aY I C. 

ORANGES FOR SALE 
NATUR, AL, tree-ripened Oranges. Tan- 
gerines, Gras efruit. Delivered Express pre- 
paid Bi ishel $4.00. Half-Bushel $2.35. 

H. Burket, Sebring, Florid 
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50 MI. from N.Y. C. 


le aumere 


WINTER CARNIVAL 
re ur private estate for @ 
exhiiarating Winter 

, va nat! m. Year ‘round ac 


; com modations luxurtous 

comfort, superior cuisine. All 
v er tporte—-ekitng, sleigh- 
ing, skating, skijoring. Special 
rates 


RESERVE FOR GALA 
NEW YEAR'S PARTY 
GLENMERE 
Chester, New York 
Phone: CHESTER 200 
N. ¥.C 


REctor 2-5047 
AH PE nd 


Reopen Dec. 24th for 
Christmas Fun & Frolic 


Enjoy Chester's Xmas Party—Winter sports. 
Arts & Crafts and dancing, both under expert 
direction. Dreamy leisure. Gala indoor enter- 
tainment in TRUE CHESTER STYLE. Something 
to look forward to for those revisiting us and 
a pleasant treat to newcomers. A blazing 
fireplace and lots of good things to eat. 
Rush your reservations, please. 


N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd Street, WI 7-3990 
“WADODROURME.RY. Tel WOORSOURNE 1150 


ESTERS... 


ADELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY ta Tit MOUATAINS 
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- The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Loke 


a 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
. rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York 
2 All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y¥. Phone 7065 
. 






MAMANASCOLAKE LODGE 








KINLY. 


A — Estate in the Scenie Hills 
of Westchester County 

If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your me, Visit this nearby 
resort. Exclusive. Dicnified Luxuriously fur- 
B® nished. All sport facilities. Excellent eufsine 
” Less than oue hour from New York City. 

Armonk Village $55 Open All Year 


Phone: 





RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Phone 820 
A tuvurtous intry estate mverted into a vacation 
naradise. All winter aports facilities, including skat 
ing on our own 1%-mile long lake Sicycles, ping- 
pong, indoor recreations, dancing usical recordings, 


fine | brary 
50 miles from 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Open fireplaces. Fan 
‘ 
Aor 


ous culsine 
New k. 











HATHAWAY, LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky.’ Large, luxurious rooms 
many with open fireplaces and private porches. Tennis 
Handball, Horseback Riding, Mountain Trails; also 
Golf nearby Delicious food. Easy transportation 
Attractive Fall Rates 

ations or further tnformation, write or eall 
N. Y. 








Por reters: 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 














ONE HOUR Aer | fa PD ey 





Formerly Lewlsohn's Estate. 
225-acre estate. All seasonal sports. 
Ping-pong, Games, recordings, Ubrary, danotng 


fort. Incomparable surroundings. Tel. Highland Mii 
Your Hostess; FANNIE GOLDBERG 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
fee skating, Bieyotes, 
Open fire. 
places. Exceptional company. Excellent cuisine. ytd com. 

s 7606 
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_LANGUAGES 


“LANGUAGE IS‘A WEAPON” 


© # © Forge ahead, win special assigaments, tn 
through 


gichal war and the ultimate peace, 
ability to speak @ foreign language. 


MASTER ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE 


The wortd-famous Linguaphene EAR-EYVE 
Conversational Method brings volecs of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. No Eng- 
lish Is spoken, You leara the new language 
by LISTENING. 

Home-Study Courses In 29 Languages: 
RUSSIAN JAPANESE SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE CHINESE NORWEGIAN 

: and 23 others 


Send for FREE book 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


3 RCA Bullding, New York « Cirele 7-0830 





WINTER VACATIONISTS 
PREFER 
FOREST HOUSB.,.. 


@ Year ‘Round Resort 
@ Si Miles from N.Y. 0. 

4 @ Bullt for Winter Comfort 
@ Ali Snow-time Sports 
@ 2 Lakes for Skating 
@ Fine Skilag and Sioighing 
@ Best Food @ Grand Service 


eatin 


: Mahevee. 688 pA A Vtahopac View byork 
5 miles from city 


REOPENING 
DECEMBER 23rd 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 


150 acres of 








Exclusive loeation 


unusual beauty. Last word tn 
accommodations and hospital- 
ity. All sports, recorded concert 
music and many other activ- 


ities for your pleasure 


ZINDOREST PARK 


MONROE, NM. Y. TEL. 77SS 

















NEW - NEW 

DELIGHTFUL WINDSOR 

DIFFERENT NEW YORK 
: Newburgh 4477. Only 53 miles from N.Y.C 


= joy all seasonal sports at this Charming 
Colonial Eeatate. Private lake. ( nexceiled food 


Wood -burning fireplaces. Lim!ted accommodations 
Open ali year 


Attractive rates 








PINE PARK HOTEL 


HIGHLAND FALLS, N., Y¥. 
Modern, charming; 1 hr. from New York by 
train or bus. All Winter sperts, ice skating. 

Near Bear Mountain 


Reserve now for New Years Weekend 
Telephone Highland Falls 340 











Outdoor sports. Fun inucors, 
too. Cozy fireplace. Good 
eating. Only 55 miles from 
New York. 

Pian now toepend Christmas GJ 
and New Year's with us. 


tum 


The year-rouna vaca 
tion resort. Attractive 
__ rates — Free hoot let. * 
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LEADBELLY—Work 0 
Three-record album -¢ 


Asch Records, 117 Wer 
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An Open Letter fi om 


Current History 


to Readers of The Nation 


iITHOUT doubt, most of you have been familiar with CURRENT HISTORY since it was 
founded 28 years ago to do a job of monthly reporting and interpretation froma per- 
spective entirely different from that of the daily and weekly press. 


PERHAPS many of you do not know that after several changes in management, CURRENT 
I listory is once again guided by the same editor and editorial policy that won it such universal 
acceptance by the large group of Americans who insist on only the most reliable and authori- 
tative sources of information. 


THAT is why, to re-introduce many old friends, as well as new ones, we make this special 
‘yet-acquainted” offer to readers of The Nation. 6 months for only ONE DOLLAR! 


[HE first copy will give you an opportunity to discover the new CURRENT History, 
ow published as a complete monthly history of the world providing you in one eompact 
volume with a permanent record of these war years, and all you need to know to be well 


nrorm 1 now-— 


.on the battle fronts of the War 
on international politics 
. on major events in the United States 
on events in Europe—in Asia—in Africa 
.on Hispanic America (special monthly department) 
.on important war documents (official texts) 
...0n outstanding statistics (special department) 


.on the latest non-fiction books (book reviews by specialists) 





.on what and when events occurred (monthly chronology). 
You will hold the world — literally —in the palm of your hand — every month. 


Kor flash news you have your radio — for daily news you have your newspaper — for 
ews and opinion there are special magazines — but there is only 
- world, and that is CURRENT FEltsrory. 


ee ee ee ee 


By filling out and mailing this coupon, 
you will be in time for the December 
issue which features: “No Peace with 
the German Generals!” by Henry W. 
Ehrmann and “The Strange Story of 
the Tax Biil,” by Joseph G, Rayback. 
You won’t want to miss it! 


istory, 225 Varick Street, New York City 





story. Send 


, or money 
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Cordially yours, 
The Editors. 
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